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“SWAN INN,” WATFORD, HERTS, 


Both Cussans and Clutterbuck give but a very 
brief history of Watford, and original deeds and 
charters, besides extracted copies of Court Rolls, 
afford me the opportunity of giving an account of 
this inn, which I understand does not now exist. 

The “Swan Inn,” which formerly stood in 
Watford, can be authentically traced from temp. 
Henry VIII., when possessed by Thomas Heydon, 
of King’s Langley, uire, who conveyed to 
Henry Coydall, or Cogdail, of Chesham, Bucks, 
yeoman, who by charter (with livery of seisin) 
of 6 Edward VI. and 4 and 5 Philip and Mary 
(witnesses William Long, William Gray, John 
Gray, William Shawe, John Hough, Clement 
Martin, and others) conveyed the ‘‘ Swan Inn,” 
with one and a half acre of land adjoining, then in 
his tenure (formerly inheritance, as stated, of said 
Thomas Heydon, of King’s Langley), unto Robert 
Grime (Gryme), of London, yeoman, in fee simple ; 
William Warren, yeoman, and John Lynolls, shoe- 
maker, both of Watford, being attorneys appointed 
for Henry Coydall. 

Robert Grime, in consideration of 4001. by 
charter (with livery of seisin) dated April 6, 1560, 
(witnesses Andree Dallowe, clerk, William Warren, 


John Leonard, Richard Hallowell, Edward Thorn- 
ton, John Axtell, Peter Thornton, and others), 


conveyed same premises, then in vendor's 

sion, formerly inheritance of Henry Coydall, unto 
Bernard Garter, citizen of London, in fee simple. 
Bernard Garter mortgaged same on June 30, 
2 Elizabeth, unto Thomas Wombwell, of North- 
fleet, Kent, gentleman, and Amey, his wife, cove- 
nanting to determine right of dower of Johan, wife 
of Robert Grime. 

The “Swan Inn” passed, by assurances in the 
law, unto Robert Perrey, of Bow, Middlesex, 
gentleman, who, with Sarah his wife, granted the 
premises, then holden of the chief lord or lords of 
the fee or fees, by rents and services thereof due 
and accustomed, by deed of August 13, 9 Charles I. 
unto Matthew Hoare (also written Hore), of Wat- 
ford, joiner, in fee simple ; the vendors covenant- 
ing to levy a fine before November 20 then next. 
The premises were in tenure of Edward Foster, 
under lease of ee 6, 1617, for twenty-one 
years, who attorn as tenant to purchaser on 
Oct. 18, 9 Charles J. 

Matthew Hore conveyed same premises in fee 
simple on May 6, 1647, to Jeremy King, of Wat- 
ford, chandler, who mortgaged same, October 23, 
1661, to Mary Treagle, late of London, then of 
Watford, widow, who subsequently assigned the 
mortgage, on November 9, 1668, to Charles Finch, 
of Watford, gentleman, who eventually assigned 
same to Sylvester Chilcott, of St. Mary Axe, 
citizen and scrivener of London, brother to Eliza- 
beth, wife respectively of Thomas Hobson, of 
Watford Place, gentleman, William Martyn, of 
Lincoln’s Inn, gentleman, and Edward Fuller, of St. 
Mary, Savoy, Strand, and Watford, gentleman ; she 
was the foundress of the free school at Watford. 

Jeremy King, late of Watford, then of Wapping 
Wall, Stepney, Middlesex, and Sarah his wife, by 
deed on November 12, 1668, granted the premises, 
then in tenure of George Brockett, to Thomas 
Hobson, of Watford Place (an old mansion so 
called in Watford), esquire, and Elizabeth his 
wife and the heirs of their two bodies, with re- 
mainder, in default, to the heirs of Thomas Hobson. 
In 1679 a release to the said Thomas Hobson has 
this endorsement : 

“ Release of John Twitchett, mercer, and John Run- 
nington, brewer, both of Watford, for a barn I bought of 
them July 17, 1679, and I set it up at Mre, Brockett’s 
[presumably the widow of George Brockett }], for her use, 
and did then lay new deal upon the oak in the kitchen 
and parlor at y* Swan in Watford.” 


Thomas Hobson, from a pedigree of his family, 
is shown to have been born at Bushey, Herts, and 
was buried in the chancel there with his child. 
By his will, dated November 20, 1675, and proved 
October 8, 1679, he devised the “Swan Inn” 
(among other property) to Elizabeth, his second 
wife, by whom he had no issue. She survived her 
two other husbands, viz. William Martyn (whose 
heir-at-law was his nephew, Moses Martyn) and 
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Edward Faller (who left issue by his first wife), 
and by her will she devised the “Swan Inn’ 
among other property) to her brother Sylvester 

hilcott, who died January 9, 1716, buried at 
Watford, and by his will of June 5, 1715, proved 
with codicils soon afterwards, gave the “Swan Inn” 
in trust for Theodora his wife and daughter 
Elizabeth, wife of Thomas Whitfield, and their 
children Thomas and Elizabeth Whitfield, in 
moieties. Thomas Whitfield, the elder, was of the 
Six Clerks’ Office and Watford, gentleman ; his 
marriage settlement was dated June 7, 1698; he 
died May 4, 1737, and was buried at Watford. His 
wife Elizabeth (Chilcott) was the only surviving 
child of her parents in 1720, and was dead in 1745, 
when her will was proved. From them descended, 
us shown by the pedigree, Hanuxh Whitfield, who 
warried the Rev. Edward Woodeock, whose bio- 
graphy bas formed an inquiry iv N. & Q.’ 

Thomas Whitticld the younger, their only son, 
was of Bartlett’s Buildings and the Six Clerks’ 
Office, London; he died April 13, 1762, being 
buried at Watford. He eventually succeeded to 
the entire full moieties of the “Swan Inn,” as he 
xcquired his mother’s life interest therein and his 
sister’s moiety, the premises being in tenure of 
John Brewer, an appropriate name for an inn- 
holder. His sister Elizabeth, as appears from her 
marriage articles and other documents, married 
Matthew Skinner, of Lincoln’s Inn and Richmond, 
Surrey, serjeant-at-law, afterwards Chief Justice 
of Chester. 

Thomas Whitfield the younger left, besides 
daughters, by his wife Hannah Wheeler, of Bart- 
lett’s Buildings, an only surviving son and heir, 
Jobn Whitfield, of Manchester Square, London, 
esquire, who barred all the entails on the “ Swan 
Inv,” in tenure of Richard Saunders, and other 
premises, in 1775; he dying sp., his wife Eliza- 
beth becoming his devisee, and his only surviving 
sister Hannah, wife of Edward Woodcock, was his 
heiress-at-law. 

The Heydon family is noted here beyond what is 
shown in the histories of Herts :— 

1. Recovery November 28, 30 Henry VIIL, 
wherein William Heydou, esquire, Henry Brad- 
shawe, gentleman, William Aubrey, esquire, and 
Thomas Polsted, gentleman, by William Uhalfount, 
are demandants against Ralph Hawtry, gentle- 
man, concerning Serroyt (Sarrett) Manor, with the 
appurtenances and other premises there, in Herts ; 
Jobn Hawtry and Nicholas Webster being 


vouchees. 

2. April 16, 35 H VIIL., William Heydon, 
of the Grove, Watford, Herts, esquire, by charter, 
in consideration of marriage between Ralph Hey- 
don, his fifth son, with Agnes, daughter of Thomas 
Abraham, of London, merchant, gave same manor 
and premises in trust for himself for life, then 
to ph and Agnes, in tail male, with like 


remainders to his sixth, fourth, third, second and 
first sons respectively, viz.: Joho, Thomas, 
Anthony, Jeremy, and Henry, with ultimate 
remainder to grantor, thus savouriog of the tenure 
of borough English. 

3. April 17, 35 Henry VIII., Henry Heydon, of 
Newstrete, in Watford, son and heir apparent of 
Wm. Heydon, of the Grove, Watford, esquire, by 
charter, in which preceding charter is recited, con- 
firmed above trusts, 

4. May 21,41 Elizabeth. Recovery wherein John 
Ellis demanded against Humphrey Moore, concern- 
iug same manor and premises, Edward Ewer, 
gentleman, being vouchee. 

The title to Watford Place shows many 
entries of this family down to the seventeenth cen- 
tury. Henry W. ALDRED. 

181, Coldharbour Lane, 8.E. 


LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS. 
(Continued from 8» 8, vii. 365.) 

The learned Dr. Stukeley explains, with regard 
to Watling Street, how it came to run through 
Holborn in its course from Dover to Chester. It 
ran across England from Dover to Auglesea, which 
has made some designate it as “‘ the road to Ire- 
land.” The old Watling, which Leland calls 
Atheling, or Noble Street, was called by some 
Gathelin Street. In Roman times it crossed the 
river at Stangate Ferry, just about where West- 
minster Bridge now stands, It then went by 
May Fair into Hyde Park, and there crossed the 
Oxford Road at Tyburn. But when London 
became considerable, the ferry at St. Mary Overy’s 
superseded Stangate, and passengers went through 
the City into Canon Street, Watling Street, and 
Holborn. The Oxford Road, which now is simply 
a continuation of Holborn and Oxford Street, was 
originally carried north of London, in order to 
pass into Essex. It seems to have crossed St. 
Giles’s, High Street, Bloomsbury, Theobalds Road, 
Portpool Lane, across the Fi-et, to Clerkenwell 
Green, into Old Street, and sv entered Essex at 
Old Ford. It is certainly somewhat curious that 
by the diversion of Watling Street from Stangate 
Ferry through London Bridge Ferry the two 
Roman roads of Watling Street, and what Stukeley 
calls the Oxford roads, were brought to coincide 
from Tybura to London Stone.* 

Up to the present nearly all that relates to the 
old Roman roads is matter of dispute and con- 
fusion. Writers seem fairly well agreed that there 


* Stoney Street runs to the water side nearly opposite 
Dowgate, It was of the great Watling Street, and 
in the line of the trajectus connected it with the 
Watling Street in the a This was after the removal 
of it from Stangate at Westminster Bridge. Stukeley 
writes it “Stan .”” It is o little curious that both 
the spots should be named from stone, 
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were four main roads that ran through the kingdom 
—Watling Street, Ikenild Street, Ermyn Street, 
and the Foss-way, or Fosse Street ; but when they 
descend to further particulars one runs into the 
other. Manifestly they do not know anything 
about branch roads, of which, doubtless, there were 
many. Now, as to the Foss-way, Dr. Brewer 
says it is called so from havinga ditch on both 
sides. Cowel says ‘‘ having a ditch on one side,” 
I imagine that every Roman road had a ditch, 
vallum, or earth wall, on each side; but if so, 
what becomes of your Foss-way as a designation ? 
It would be applicable to each of the four roads, 
and could not well describe one wore than another. 
Under ‘‘ Watling Street’? Cowel gives another 
account, and says the road was called Fosse because 
in many parts it was never perfected, ‘‘ but lies a 
large ditch.” Of the two, it is better, perhaps, to 
say Cowel “lies,” and not the road. Who will 
believe that the Romans left one of the four prio- 
cipal roads of a province uncompleted, so as to 
defeat communication? Never was a_ looser, 
wilder guess hazarded. Allen gives a plan of 
Roman London, and he makes a Roman road ran 
through Holborn and Oxford Street to Ad Pontes 
(Staines). But, though his map professes to be 
based on “ the best authorities,” he does not trust 
himself to say what road it was. He makes Watling 
Street run out at Aldersgate, and so on to 
Verulamium. Ino that case it could not touch 
Tyburn at all. If Black be right that Cheape was 
the forum, it is clear that Holborn would be a 
Roman paved way out of London; let who will 
give the correct name of it. This is enough for our 
nt purpose. So far as I am concerned, our 
ignorance about the Roman roads may remain as 
it is if only it be admitted that Holborn was one of 
them. Still, as we are now upon it, there are one 
or two points of general interest that may as well 
be indicated before we pass on to something else. 
A great many good writers have pretended that 
Watling Street was called Vitellina Strata, or 
the paved road of Vitellius. Here we have to 
observe that none of the other roads in Britain 
is called after the name of an_ individual. 
Leland’s Atheling, or Noble Street, is manifestly 
nothing beyond a mere guess. Gathelin and 
Guetheling are other forms, with more likelihood 
appertaining to them. A man who is rarely named 
is George Dyer, a bookseller of Exeter, who wrote on 
the Itineraries in 1814, and should, in my opinion, 
have attracted great attention. He says that aith 
in Gaelic stands for a hill or ridge. I do not find 
it so, But At, which may be varied to Jt, Id, Et, 
is a protuberauce, and will serve to account for the 
names of the mountains Atlas, Ida, Etna. Thus 
ou can obtain Guethelin. Wateling, Watling. 
atling is said to have been a very highly raised 
road. Ing is land, or “‘a way”; this would mean 
“ high ridge way,” and Dyer says that throughout 


its course it is still called the Ridgeway. Indeed, 
as Ling is line or way, it might come from Gwadal- 
ling. Gwadal in Welsh being “ firm,” so firm way 
would be the name of this paved roadway.* 
Richard of Cirencester, in his Itinerary, speaking 
of Richborough (Rhutupis), says that the Roman- 
way thence, ranning for 324 miles to Segontium 
(Carnavon), is called Guethelinga. That the road 
did form a high ridge is much confirmed by our 
still calling a main road “the highway,” though at 
present there may be nothing elevated abont it. 
The significance still clinging to phrasex of this 
sort shows the almost invincible tenacity of tradi- 
tion. The Egyptian embalmers of mummies seem 
but novices in the trade when set against what 
words can do in the way of embalming. 

The Fosse-way was another road, sometimes 
called the Port-way. ‘‘ Port” is said to mean 
bank, or raised way. I do not at all distinctly 
know its course, bnt there is a good paper on it 
in the ‘ Penny Cyclopzdia,’ though, oddly enough, 
Watling Street is left without mention. They say 
that the name of this route is better known to all 
classes of people than any other of the Roman 
roads. A Roman miliare was found close to it 
and near Leicester, which had been placed there in 
the reign of Hadrian, and the Leicester folk had 
the good sense to set it up in a conspicuous and 
public place in their town. Stukeley talks about 
the intersection of this Fosse-way with the Ermine 
Road, but I confess I cannot follow the learned 
Stukeley in his elucidations, However, at a certain 
point there occurs a bit of very singular pavement, 
consisting of flag-stones set edgewise, “ yreat blue 
flag-stones.” This is quite a novelty, and worth a 
little attention. Would not stones so laid across 
the grain of the stra‘a last twenty times as long as 
when laid flat aud with it? The idea suggested 
deserves to be inquired into. Everything these 
Roman road-makers did will repay study. Another 
instance of their sagacity came to light in 1888. 
On the moor between Mehrholz and Briel, in 
Lower Hanover, Prof. F. Knoke came upon some 
old Roman plank-roads running in two parallel 
lines across the moor. The learned on the spot 
are well assured that they have here the pont-s 
longi by which, a.p. 15, A. Coecina effected his 
retreat from Germany to the Ems, Every question 
relating to Roman roads is beset with doubt and 
confusion. We find every writer down to Smith’s 
‘ Dictionary,’ 1842, mentioning roads by three (if 
not four) epithets, viz., militares, res, pra- 
torie. Smith adds that these terms answer to the 


* Chaueer,in ‘The House of Fame,’ records that men 
in his time called the Milky Way Watling Street— 
“Lo,” quod be, “ cast up thyne eye, 
See yonder lo, the galaxie, 
The which men clepe the milky way, 
For it is white : and some ay 
Callen it Watling Streete.” 
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Greek 550: BactAcxai, and to our “‘ king’s high- 
way.” This is equivalent to all these terms being 
identical and meaning paved routes beyond or out- 
side of the city walls. No one bas suggested, so 
far as I know, that they were styled militares when 
they were the work of the censors, as they generally 
were ; consulares when any particular consul pre- 
pared them ; pretorie when the preetor happened 
to superintend their construction. The three terms 
pointed to no distinction as to the kind of road, 
but conveyed the somewhat useless intelligence as 


London to Lincoln, but some put it on the south 
coast, running towards Bath. Cowel says it 
began at St. David’s and stopped at Southampton. 
Then Canon Taylor adds, what can hardly be 
correct, that it is equivalent to “‘ paupers’ road.” 
Irman, Ermin is certainly war-man. Ikenild Street 
Canon Taylor calls Icknield Street, and says it led 
from Norwich to Exeter. That, I believe, is so, as 
the Iceni, from whom it is named, were in Norfolk, 
But yet Cowel makes it run from Southampton 
through Lichfield and Derby; whilst Lloyd, in his 


to the overseer or maker of it—a quite 
distinction indeed, and one which, in the interests 
of lucidity, should never have been made at all. 
It stands as one of the many embarrassments that 
too much learning encumbers itself with. It yields 
fresh colour to that happy phrase of Festus, ‘“‘ Much 
learning doth make thee mad.” We can throw it 
against the claptrap of Lord Bacon’s “Knowledge 
is power.” A man in prison knows it is better to 
be free, but that knowledge alone will never get 
him out of it. Then, my lord, where is the power? 
Ermine Street wants just a word said about it. 
The learned Camden quotes Obsopeus, saying that 
it is derived from the Germans, who, under the 
name of Irmunsull, worshipped a deity represented 
by a column or statue of Mercury. He adds that 
the squared statues or herme were constantly 
placed on the roadside boundaries. But this must 
be taken with some caution, as any four-cornered 
terminal figure with a head was so called ; and if 
we take that original one which is at the Capitol 
at Rome, we may perceive that it might even be 
a hermaphrodite, for it bas two heads, one male, 
the other female; in fact, hermaphrodite means 
Mercury and Venus on one base orstem. Mercury 
was the patron of tradesmen and of robbers, and 
he also presided over highways, so that roadside 
herme may, perhaps, be plausibly assigned to 
Mercury. But if this were the case, it is very 
extraordinary that no more Roman roads were so 
named after him than this one in Britain. Now, 
Irmin is given by Wachter as bello validus, strong 
in battle, from the Welsh wr, war, and man, a 
strong man. Now, aer is certainly slaughter and 
battle, so that it is more akin to Mars or “Apns 
than to Mercury, whence the French word guerre 
0 The of virtue is courage and man- 
hood, dpery}, virtus; so Irman is really war-man, 
and Ermine Street is soldier's road, and is a 
translation of via militaris. We are confirmed in 
this by Somner’s ‘ A.-S. Dictionary.’ Bosworth, 
under “ Erming-strete,” gives his interpretation as 
here man stret, via strata militaris, and thus it 
bas nothing at all to do with Mercury. Though 
Mercury had to do with it in common with all 
other roads in the universe, or even out of it, to 
Hades, where this road ran I do not distinguish 
clearly. 
Canon Tajlor makes the Ermin Road run from 


less | ‘ Dictionary, Classic and Geographical,’ follows 
Camden, and places the Iceni in Essex instead 
of Norfolk. These are all competent mep, but all 


they serve for is to establish how very little learn- 
ing is worth in intricate matters. It is like the dirt 
settling that coats a filter, and so helps to clarify 
such fluid as can pass through and escape it. Oa 
Akeman Street, which is the road running to 
Batb, anciently named Achmannum, Canon Taylor 
indulges in the romance that it was the Roman 
road from London that took sick men to the Bath 
springs, and that it was very appropriately called 
Akeman(Ache) by the Saxons. I do not know there 
is anything to show that it is Saxon at all. Dyer 
says it is from Acka (ach, ak, ac), Gaelic head, and 
man (fonn, vonn, monn), Jand, so it would mean 
bank or ridge road. The Saxons, if I mistake not, 
called it Rigweg, moderns call it the ridge-way, 
rig or hric being the back of man or beast, This 
seems to me to carry its proofs along with it. 
Before closing these remarks upon the Roman 
roads in Britain and elsewhere there is a singular 
matter that should be mentioned, though it is very 
seldom, so far as I know, placed in connexion with 
the Roman road service. It was a custom with 
Oriental emperors, when purposing to make a 
journey, to send forth several thousand men to 
remove all obstacles from the route, to level hills 
even, and fill up valleys, as far as practicable. It 
was the brag of Semiramis, amongst others, to have 
opened pathless rocks with the sword, and that her 
chariot-wheels had borne her where the wild beasts 
of the forest had failed to climb. Here, it is true, 
as Beckmann ingeniously discovers, Polysnus's 
words admit of being rendered that her wheels cut 
deep ruts as they went along. Suffice it to say 
that these imperial progresses seewed jo the 
inflated Oriental imagination to be very grand 
events ; and accordingly we find Isaiah employing 
the poetic symbol to depict the first advent: A 
voice crying in the desert “ Prepare ye the way of 
the Lord,” make the crooked straight, and the 
rough places plain. The Jewish people is grass, 
and to be swept away before it, but the Logos 
endureth for ever. The Sybilline oracles and 
heritant tradition the wide world over looked for a 
great birth, it was said. But what came, and was 
visible, was only a child ia a cattle-stall that a 
king strove to obliterate ; but like the word, once 
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uttered, it flew irrevocabile. What, however, is 
seldom added is that the wings on which practically 
it flew, even more than on the voice baptismal of 
the Eremite, was the Roman roads* of three-foot 
concrete that had at the instant just grown world- 
wide, as may pardonably be said. From north- 
west to south-east they spanned the empire to a 
length of 4,080 Roman miles, or 3,740 English, 
and not an inch beyond the Roman roads has 
Christianity penetrated. Spirit is universal, Yes ; 
where Roman concrete is. It is curious to realize 
the material and physical pra-preparation serving 
for the readier diffusion of the Pentecostal fire 
when heralded by preachers through the wilderness 
of this world to every creature (human) born— 
doy Tj xTioe—into its sterile desolation—its 
dry places. It is strange from every point of view, 
be that view Deistic, Christian, atheist, or sceptio, 
drifting to leeward on a dubious shore. If 
miracles are not made they must make themselves 
sometimes, for they certainly come about. Put it 
how a man may, they happen. ©. A. Warp. 
Charlecot, Walthamstow. 


(To be continued.) 


Dericient Lives 1x Verse.—I have 
shown that Chaucer frequently begins a line of 
five accents with a single accented syllable, and 
that similar lines are very common in Lydgate. 
I suspect they were also fairly common in our old 
dramatic poetry, only the editors (believing in them- 
selves more than in the author) frequently added a 
sly additional syllable. Nevertheless, I just note 
a few that have fallen casually under my notice. 
In Routledge’s reprint (1883) of Greene and Peele’s 
* Works,’ I find these examples :— 

Proud, | dis-dainful, cruel, and unjust,—P. 98. 

Mine, | and none but mine shall honour thee.—P. 99, 

I | am she that curéd thy disease.—P. 107. 

Here the editor calmly purposes to read : ‘‘And 
Iam.” That is just what comes of meddlesome- 
ness, 

Fire, famine, and as cruel death,—-P. 108. 

Here Fire isa dissyllable, as usual ; read “Fi | er.” 

Gra | cious as the morning-star of heaven.—P. 168, 

Were | I baser born, my mean estate.—P. 206. 


Here the editor proposes two different emenda- 
tions, none being needed. 
Bow | thee, Andrew, bend thy sturdy knee,—P, 211, 


*The streets of Rome were 424, but of those only 
thirty-one were main streets. They all emanated from 
the large space near the temple of Saturn to as many 
gates, and thence passed out into all Italy. At this 
temple stood a gilt pillar, thence called millearium 
aureum. But it is very singular that the distances were 
not measured from this pillar, but from the gate in the 
wall where the roads quitted the city. It is probable that 
the same prevailed in London; so that London Stone, 
even if a millearium, would not be the point measured 


So, again, in Cunningham’s edition of Marlowe's 
* Works,’ I have already noted these :— 
Tan | ti: Ill first fawn [up jon the wind, 
Edw, IL,’ Li, p. 118. 
Der | by, Sal-ia-b Lincoln, Leicester. 

Here are two consecutive lines of this character : 
Lay | hands on that traitor Mortimer ! 

Lay | hands on that traitor Gav-es-ton. 
‘ Edw, IL,’ I. iv. p. 122, 
Ti hand ; what gather by this? 
Here the editor has done well in resistiug the 
temptation to substitute It is for 
Mar | ry, sir, in having a emack in all. 
* Massacre at Paris,’ I. viii. p, 160. 
Je | rome’s Bible, Faustus, view it well. 
Faustua,’ I. i. p. 60. 
A / Whither shall I fly? 
Fanstus,’ IT. i. p. 65. 
Frank | fort, Lubeck, Morcow, and where not. 
‘ see * Jew of Malte,’ LV. i. p. 107. 
Ba | rabas, send me three hundred crowns. 
* Jew of Malta,’ IV. v. p. 110. 
Truly times are altered since that (usually) 
excellent critic James Russell Lowell denied that 
such lines as these existed, or could exist, in Eng- 
lish poetry, in his (otherwise) excellent article on 
Chaucer. The statement that they could not exist 
I easily refuted by a simple reference to Tennyson's 
* Vision of Sin.’ The moral is, that editors 
let the texts alone where they cap. 
Watrter W. Sxeat. 


Tae Deata Micrope.—The discovery of the 
death microbe has been announced as the last 
new wonder. Bat it is old, for Southey (‘Com- 
monplace Book,’ iii. 766), quoting from Garmannus 
* De Miraculis Mortuorum,’ mentions : ‘* Haupt- 
mann’s notion tbat death is the smallest and worst 
of all animalcula !” 

Epwarp H. M.A, 

Hastings, 


Eyg-stongs.— Many years ago a gentleman gave 
me a couple of small objects of a shelly nature, 
which he said were found on seaweeds on the 
shores of the North Sea, and were called ‘‘ eye- 
stones,” from the fact of their being used by sailors 
to remove any fragments which might have acci- 
dentally got into their eyes. The “ eye-stone” was 
put under the lid, and left there until, by the irri- 
tation which it caused, the fragments were removed. 
The upper surface of the stones is slightly convex 
and conchoidal in structure, the under surface 
smooth and solid, and both surfaces are marked 
with aspiral line. It was further stated that they 
are inhabited by living animals, which, on being 
excited by immersion in vinegar, put out tentacula 
and move about. The experiment was tried, and 


from, as is commonly taken for granted. 


they certainly do move about when placed in » 
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thin stratum of vinegar or dilute hydrocbloric | librarian, urging upon me, in accordance with the 
acid, but the motion is due to the formation of | rules of the library, to return Mr. Clark Russell’s 
bubbles of carbonic acid gas, liberated by the acid | book at once ; the second, obviously for the reason 


from the carbonate of lime of which their sbell-like 
bodies are formed. I made a number of them 
artificially from several varieties of carbonate of 
lime, covering the upper surface with tin-foil or 
bees-wax or sealing-wax, and they moved about 
under the rolling action of the gas bubbles formed 
beneath them. Of course, the living beings and 
the teniacula existed only in the imagination of an 
incompetent observer. These so-called “eye- 
stones ” are the opercula of some variety of turbo; 
the horny operculum or lid, which closes the mouth 
of the common periwinkle, being in this case re- 


placed by a stony or shelly one. 
C. 
Highgate, N. 


Privce Epwarp.—Tbree volumes of 
a ‘* Collection of Scottish Antiquities, selected by 
Robert Riddell, Esq, of Friars Carse and Glen- 
riddell, 1786,” lately came into my bands. The 
remaining seven volumes are in the possession of 
the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland. Mr. Rid- 
dell was a learned antiquary and an intimate 
friend of Capt. Grove and Robert Burns, the latter 
having inscribed two of his poems to him. The 
following extract from his autograph as to Prince 
Charles will be read with interest, although it does 
not represent the prince in a favourable light :— 


“In the year 1745, when the Pretender and his Rebel 
Army were at Dumfries, he laid that town under a con- 
tribution, and as the money could not be raised in the 
short time the Highlanders remained there, Walter 
Riddell, of Newhouse, Esq. (my father), and Provost 
Crosbie offered themselves as hostages and went with 
the rebels to Glasgow, where the money was sent, and 
they released. In the year 1747 my father went to Paris, 
where he was recognized by the Pretender, who remem- 
bered hie face, but took bim for Loughgarry. They met 
in a coffie house where the London papers were taken, 
and that day were filled with the sccount of the execu- 
tion of Lovat and the Rebel Lords on Towerhill ; the 
Pretender seemed the only man in the room not affected 


that it was no novel, remained unchallenged with 
me for a fortnight. Ww. B 


Tae Deata or Hamppey.—The number of the 
Gentleman’s Magazine for May, 1815, contains an 
article purporting to be an account of the last 
days and death of John Hampden, by Edward 
Clough, said to have been written in 1643. But 
an examination of the language and expressions 
used in this document (which has been used in 
Green’s and many other histories) enabled Mr. 
Firth a few years ago to prove that it was a nine- 
teenth-century forgery. Dr. Gardiner remarks 
upon this (‘ Hist. of the Great Civil War,’ vol. i. 
p. 153, note), “The belief that we possess the 
words of Hampden’s last prayer must, therefore, be 
abandoned.” It may be worth while to note that 
be makes a small mistake in his reference to Mr. 
Firth’s article, which he states is in the Academy 
for Nov. 29, 1889. No number of the Academy 
was published on that day; but the article in 
question was divided into two, and issued in the 
numbers for Nov. 2 and 9. Ww Lywy. 


Scorr’s First Love.— Is there in existence 
any portrait of Miss Stuart Belches, representing 
ber as she was about the time of her marriage or 
earlier? I aw acquainted with the portrait of her 
in Shairp’s ‘ Life of Forbes,’ which, however, 
represents her as a woman of mature years. It 
has always appeared to me that Lockhart does not 
give the incident of Scott’s affaire de coeur as 
much space, nor does he attach so much importance 
to it, as it deserves. He remarks (‘ Life,’ chap. v.) 
that he has neither the power nor the wish to give 
in detail the sequel of the story ; but there can be 
little doubt that if Scott had gained the hand of 
Miss Belches his life would have been far different, 
and we should probably have been spared that 
spectacle, surely the saddest in literary history, of 


with the news,—he talked loud, and laughed much that 
day.—R. R.” 


A. G. Rein. 
Auchterarder. 


‘Tue or Snacrat.’—A somewhat | 
interesting illustration of the impression made | 
apon some readers by certain of Mr. George Mere- 
dith’s works, and by this book in especial, may 
deserve a nook in ‘N. & Q.’ I lately chanced to 
borrow two novels from a large public library, | 
north of the Tweed, the one Mr. Meredith's ‘Shav- 
ing of Shagpat,’ the other Mr. Clark Russell’s ‘ A | 


Sir Walter trying to write off the debts which his 
land-hunger had brought him and perishing in the 
attempt. 

Mr. Hutton, in his little work on Scott (“‘ Eng- 
lish Men of Letters,” Macmillan), rewarks, and 
bis suggestion is very feasible— 

“ The pride which was always so notable a feature in 
Scott, probably sustained him through the keen, inward 
pain which it is very certain from a great many of bis 
own words that he must have suffered in this uprooting 
of his most passionate ho: And it was in part pro- 
bably the same pride which led him to form, within the 
year, a new tie.” 


Marriage at Sea.’ The time limit for reading novels | And there can be little doubt that while Lady 
from this library is one week ; for other volumes a | Scott bad many estimable qualities, she did not 
fortnight is allowed. I was at first puzzled and possess the strength of character and intellect 


then amused, when a day or two overdue with my | which distinguished the wife of Sir William Forbes, 
volumes, on receiving a post-card from an assistant | of Pitsligo. 
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With the publication of Sir Walter's ‘ Journal’ 
and bis ‘ Familiar Letters,’ there is room now for a 
new annotated edition of Lockhart’s ‘ Life,’ incor- 
porating these two works. The statement was 
recently made that the late Mr. Dykes Campbell 
was collecting material for a book supplementary | 
to Lockhart, and a writer in the June number of | 
Temple Bar suggests that Mr. Andrew Lang | 
“should complete bis labours on Scott by re- 
editing his ‘ Life.’” Mr. Lang appears to be the 
only person in any degree fitted for the work, and | 
it may be hoped that he will undertake it. And 
should the shades of the reverend M‘Crie arise to 
disturb the placidity of his Cavalier sympathies, the 
balance of judicial calm might perhaps be restored 
by his allowing Mr. Crockett to correct his proof- 
sheets. Witsos. 


Gurries, 


We must reques: correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 


Earty Scorrisn Prixtixc.—‘ The Acts and 
Deeds of Sir William Wallace’ (1508 ?) and ‘ The 
Buke of the Howlat’ (1520 ?). Unique fragments 
of these two books were discovered by Dr. David 
Laing, whose description of them is quoted in 
Dickson and Edmond's ‘ Annals of Scottish Print- 


ing.’ Is it known where or in whose possession 
these fragments now are? The information is 
desired in connexion with the issue of a series of 
facsimiles of early Scottish printing which the 
Edinburgh Bibliographical ve in view. 


G. ALpis. 
Edinburgh. 


Owen O’Neit, Paiirstowy, Kixc’s Co.— 
Can any of your readers inform me from whom 
Owen O'Neil, of Philipstown, King’s Co., who 
died about 1798, was descended? His son, 
Thomas O’Neil (Major), born 1768 or 1769 (after- 
wards Assistant Quartermaster General, Horse 
Guards, London, 1812), was cut off by bis father ; 
and owing to his early death (1814?) and the 
early age of his children at that time, nothing is 
known by his descendants of his people. C. 


Pacan Historian : Anapian Kixc.—In ‘ The 
Martyrdom of Map,’ by Winwood Reade, 1872, 
I find the following :— 

P. 244. “ Until a Pagan historian could observe to 


the polished and intellectual coterie, for whom alone he 
wrote, that now the hatred of the Christians against one | 
another surpassed the fury of savage beasts against man.” | 
P, 262. “A king of Arabia Felix, in the fourth cen- 
tury, received an embassy from the Byzantine Empire, 
with a request that Christians might be allowed to settle | 
in his kingdom, aad also that he would make Christianity | 
the religion of the state. He assented to the first pro- 


position; with reference to the second, be replied, ‘I 
reign over men’s bodies, not over their opinions. exact 
from my subjects obedience to the government; as to 
their religious doctrine, the judge of that is the great 
Creator.’ 


1. Who was the pagan historian ; and where can 
the passage referred to be found? 2. Who was 
the Arabian king; and where can his reply be 
found ? Jaco, 

[See 5% 8. i. 387.) 


Mes. Pitt, Actress, 1721 ?-1799, was buried 
in St. James’s Chapel, Pentonville, somewhere 
between Dec. 21, 1799, aud the close of February, 
1800. Can the exact date be fixed. Was her 
name Anne? Unspay. 


Gitsert.—Will any of your readers who have 
access to the British Musem find out the following ? 
In the Domesday Book in which the division of 
lands is given, 1 was once shown the name of 
William Gilbert as baving lands at Maddington, 
Wilts, which was held in our family until some 
time in the last century. Was he related to 
Richard, son of Count Gilbert, who had lands at 
Sudtone? The old name of Maddington I cannot 
find ; but it is a hamlet of Shrewton. I hear the 
information might be obtained in a book called 
‘ Inquisitiones Post Mortem.’ In my great-grand- 
father’s days (J. Gilbert, Esq., of Puackshipton 
House, Wilts), Burke sent a man specially to ask 
him for information for bis book on ‘ Landed 
Gentry,’ as the Gilbert family is one of the oldest 
in Wilts; and this he would sot take the trouble 
to give. Bryan GILBert. 


Tue Rosary.—lIs it possible that the early 
English devotion of the rosary was a devotion to 
our Lord himself, exclusive of the Blessed Virgin 
Mary? In those days the beads were all pater- 
nosters, varying in number, as old prints, &., 
abundantly show. The word “rosary ” is derived 
from the five “ roses,” or wounds of our Lord. A 
discussion on the subject would be interesting, and 
instances of the make and composition of the 
rosary, as appearing in pictures, prints, wills, &., 
useful. St. Dominic is presumed to have arranged 
the modern usage. O. R. 


Pisxe Famwity.—In the Charch of Stanton St. 
John, co. Oxford, is the following :— 
Here lyeth the body of 
William Pinke borne in the 
famous Citty of London 
who served the Reverend 
Doctor Bond, sometime President of 
St. Marie Magdalen Colledge in Oxford 
and died in the yeare of his age 49 
the 16 of May 1610. 
I am desirous of ascertaining the parentage of this 
William Pinke. His connexion with Stanton St. 
Jobn, of which church the well-kuown Dr. Robert 
Pinke, Warden of New College, was some few 
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years later the rector, would seem to indicate a 
relationship. They may have been uncle and 
nephew. The William Pinke who was Fellow of 
Magdalen College in 1629, and was buried in the 
College Chapel the following year (Foster's 
‘Alumni Oxon.’), was, too, undoubtedly closely 
o—- with the foregoing, although he was not 
son. 

I shall also be glad to learn something more of 
the Rev. John Pincke, Vicar of Whaddon, Bucks, 
and one of the ejected. He matriculated from 
New College, July 4, 1623, aged fifteen, took his 
B.A. in 1630, and M.A. in 1633 (Foster). In the 
Matriculation Register he is described as the 
“son of John Pincke of the City of Gloucester.” 
He was, I believe, the “Mr. John Pincke one of 
the Chapleins of Newe Colledge,” to whom Dr. 
Robert Pinke in his will bequeathed “the bedd 
beddings and Trunck which I heretofore lent him”; 
but Iam unable farther to connect him with the 
Pinkes of Kempshott. W. D. Pixx. 


Sayixe arrriporep To Dr. Priesttey.—In 
* Memoirs,’ by Mark Pattison, the following pas- 
sage occurs near the oonclusion :-— 

“I immediately acted on Dr. Priestley’s advice to a 
man who asked him how he might get to know some- 
thing of a subject he named: ‘Oh, sit down and write 
a book upon it.’ I sat down and wrote an article on 
—— and sent it up to the Edinburgh Review,”— 

However, the article in question appeared in the 
Quarterly Review about 1852, and grew out of an 
edition of the ‘Ephemerides,’ printed at the 
Clarendon Press in 1851. Did this saying really 
owe its rnity to Dr. Priestley, who died in 
18047? I have heard it attributed to Dr. Thomson, 
the late Archbishop of York. But it is not every- 
one in the world who has ability enough to follow 
the advice. Joun Pickxrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Resroratioy.—To what do these 
lines belong? I made a note of them years ago: 
Poor simple fellow | what to thee 
Is Charles's restoration? 
Let whosoever will be king, 
Thy lot is nought but toil and tribulation ! 


Tuos, Ratciirre. 


Tae Termination “-ancu,” “-ErGH” IN PLace- 
naMes.—This termination is found in many place- 
names in the North of England. As examples of 
what I mean I may mention Goosnargh, Grimsargh 
and Kellamergh (in Lancashire), Brettargh, Mans- 
ergh and Sizergh (in Westmoreland). These are 
all names of places, but some of them are also used 
as family names. What I want to know is the 
correct local pronunciation of the ending -argh, 
-ergh. Not being able to make an excursion to the 
counties indicated, I shall be glad if any readers of 
*N. & Q.’ can assist me. Jas. Pratt, Jun. 


D.D. Campripcr.—Can any Cambridge gra- 
duate tell me the differences, as regards creation and 
privileges, of the following ?—D.D. honoris causa, 
D.D. jure dignitatis, D. D. per literas regias, Doctor 
Designate in Divinity. Cambridge grant 
D.D. by diploma ? M.A.Oxon, 


De Vere: De Aton.—William de Aton, father 
of Gilbert, first Lord Aton (1324), married Isabel 
de Vere “‘ of the Oxenford family.” How was she 
related to the Earls of Oxford ? =z 


Tae Irevanp ForcERIES. — 
What has become of the original exhibits? 
Sr. Swirsry. 


“ NULLUM SINE VENIA PLACUISSE ELOQUIUM.”— 
This is quoted, but no authority given, in the 
Epistle Dedicatory of Sir Thomas Browne’s ‘ Gar- 
den of Cyrus.’ Where is it to be found ? 

Epwarp H. Marsnatt, M.A. 


BernarD have lately obtained 
a copy of ‘ A Discourse of the Plurality of Worlds,’ 
described on the title-page thus: ‘‘ Written in 
French by the most ingenious Author of the Dia- 
logues of the Dead, and translated into English by 
Sir W. D. Knight.” It is printed and published 
in Dublin “for Wm. Norman, Bookbinder to His 
Grace the Duke of Ormond.” The date has been 
erased. The dedication is to “ William Molyneux, 
” Can any of your readers say who was “ Sir 

W. D. Knight,” and give the date of this work ? 


E. R. McC. Dix. 
17, Kildare Street, Dublin. 


Tae Arms or tHe Boorusy Famity.—Some 
three or four hundred years ago the arms of the 
Boothby family, represented by the present Sir 
Brooke Boothby, underwent a change. Why was 
this ; and what was the original coat of arms? Oan 
apy one inform me? Lion’s Paw. 


“Nepos” anp “Sororivs.”—How are these 
words, found so frequently in our medieval 
chronicles and records, to be interpreted? Is 
a grandson, or a nephew, or both? In numerous 
calendars and abstracts done into English it is 
translated “nephew,” whereas in the Hebrew 
counterparts we find neched, which is invariably 
understood to signify ‘‘ grandson.” Is sororius a 
sister's husband, or a sister’s son, brother-in-law, 
or nephew? The point is of some importance in 
the arrangement of pedigrees. M. D. Davis. 


Frencn Famity.—Can you give me any in- 
formation as to who are the descendants of 
Nathaniel Bogle French and Augustine Bogle 
French, who traded as merchants in London, as 
N. Bogle French, Augustine Bogle French, and 
Jobn Barton, Old South Sea House, Broad Street, 
London, about 1815; or where can I get any 
information ? Gro, H. 
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Krxo’s Evit.—In the chapel register here is 
an entry :— 

“ Sept. 29th, 1694: that day made a certificate for Alice 
the daughter of Christopher Williams of thy gift for the 
king's evil—my name and seale to it as minister, her 
father’s as guardian.” 

What was this certificate? The words “thy gift” 
are indistinct. Josera H. Parry. 

Harewood, Ross. 


Gorpon.— Who was the Gordon that wrote ‘ The 
Character of an Independent Whig,’ second edition, 
1719? He wrote other pamphlets ; and his style 
is always pungent. Witness the following utter- 
ance :— 

“There is no Sanctity in Garments, A Rose in a 
Man’s Hat does not enlarge his Piety. Grace is not 
conveyed by a piece of Laun, or Chastity by the wearing 
of « Girdle, A black Gown bas neither more Sense, nor 
better Manners, than a black Cloak. Nor is a black 
Cloak more Edifying than a Fustian Frock; no more 
than a Cambrick Bib is an Antidote against Lewdness, 
or an Atonement for it.” 

Ricnarp H. Txorstoy. 

Portland, Oregon. 

[See the life of Tho, Gordon, by Mr, Leslie Stephen, 
in the ‘ Dict, Nat. Biog.’) 


**Princety Mepitations.”—In the preface to 
R. Tarner’s ‘ Botanologia,’ 1687, a quotation is 
given about the marigold, ‘‘ which his Sacred 
Majesty King Charles the First mentions in his 
Princely Meditations walking in a Garden in the 
Isle of Wight.” Ishould be glad to know in what 
book these meditations are published. 

Henry N, 


Cuitp’s Porm.—Can you inform me who is the 
author and who are the publishers of a little poem 
entitled ‘ If Wishes were Horses,” commencing— 

If wishes were horses my dearie, 
How fast and how far would we ride ? 
It occurs in a children’s (lesson) book, or “ reader,” 
the name of which I cannot ascertain. 
Earée. 

[The saying is old— 

If wishes were horses 
If turnips were watches 


Tuomas Cuapman.—A book entitled ‘Tales 
from Boccaccio,’ Bentley, 1846, has been wrongly 
attributed to Leigh Hunt. It is stated in biblio- 
grapbies that a copy of this book was presented by 
the author to T. Chapman, F.R.S., F.S.A. Now 
this very copy has turned up in Chicago with the 
book-plate ot Thomas Chapman and his armorial 
bearings. The present possessor of the ‘Tales’ would 
gladly learn through ‘N. & Q.’ the real name of 
their author, or at least something more about 
Thomas Chapman than be can ascertain from his 
bookplate, which is emblazoned on the inside of 
cover. James D, 

Madison, Wis,, U.S. 


rs would ride; 
‘d have one by my side. ] 


Beglies. 


LORD MORDAUNT, 
S. vii, 488.) 

He was great-great-great-grandson of the first 
baron of that name (created Baron Mordaunt 23 
Henry VIII). Lord Mordaunt was the second son 
of the fifth baron, who was created Earl of Peter- 
borough in 1627. Lord Peterborough’s eldest son, 
Henry Mordaunt, succeeded him as second earl, 
but the latter having but one child, a daughter 
(married to the seventh Duke of Norfolk), the earl- 
dom eventually to his nephew, Charles Mor- 
daunt, the eldest son of the subject of this query. 
The latter had been created Viscount Mordaunt of 
Avalon in the lifetime of his elder brother, Henry, 
the second Earl of Peterborough. Lord Mordaunt 
married Elizabeth Carey, of the Monmouth family ; 
and her original diary, which I have seen, de- 
scribing the Great Plague, and many other striking 
events in the reign of Charles IL, is in the pos- 
session of the present Lord Roden. Lord Mor- 
daunt’s eldest son Charles (mentioned above) was 
the famous general of whom Pope wrote in the 
lines beginning 

Mordanto hears the trump of Fame. 
Lord Mordaunt died in 1675, and was buried at 
Fulham. There is a monument to him in the 
Church of All Saints there, by Bushnell, sculptor 
of the figures on Temple Bar, also a statue by Bird. 
Warp. 
18, Albert Hall Mansions, S.W. 


According to ‘A Synopsis of the Peerage of 
England,’ by Nicholas Harris Nicolas, 1825, 
vol. ii. 447, John Mordaunt, second son of 
John, first Earl of Peterborough, was created Baron 
Mordaunt of Ryegate, co. Surrey, and Viscount 
Mordaunt of Avalon, co. Somerset, July 10, 1659, 
ob. 1675. His son Charles succeeded him, and 
was, in 1689, created Earl of Monmouth. He 
succeeded as third Earl of Peterborough in 1697. 
All the honours became extinct by the death of 
Charles Henry, fifth Earl of Peterborough. 

In “Regum Pariumque Magne Britannie 
Historia Genealogica...... studio ac opera Jacobi 
Withelmi Im-Hoff, Norimberge, 1690,” tab. 77, 
the first baron and viscount is described as 
‘* Johannes Baro Mordant de Rygate, Vicecomes 
Avalon, cr. 10 Jul., 1660,” He is there said to 
have married Elizabeth, daughter of Thomas Carey, 
son of the Earl of Monmuth. His portrait is 
amongst Richardson’s portraits in the filth edition 
of Granger's ‘ Biographical History’ (iii. 313). 
The title is in Italian, and is to the following effect : 

‘©The most illustrious Cavalier John Viscount Mor- 
daunt, of Avilend, Baron of Rygate, Constable of the 
| Castle of Windsor, Lieutenant of the County of 

urrey.” 


| Granger gives July 10, 1659, as the date of the 
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creation, At the end of the short account, he 
says 

“He was’numbered with: the ected Ob. 
June 5, 1675, wt, 48.” 

In Baker's ‘ Chronicle of the Kipgs of England,’ 
seventh edition, 1679, p. 712, he is called “ John 
Mordant, Viscount Mordant of Aveland.” 

Gough’s Camden’s ‘Britannia’ (vol. i. p. 58), 

king of the River Brue, a good deal below 

ruiton, says that 

**coming to a softer soil it in a manner stagnates, 
surrounds the isle of Avallon [in the sage * Avalon ”], 
antiently so named by the Britans from its apples, after- 
wards Inis Witrin or the Glassy Island...... In this island 
stood the famous abbey of Glastonbury.” 
It was, of course, the burial-place of King Arthur, 
who, as he lay dying in the barge, said to Sir 
Bedivere :— 

“T will into the vale of Avalon for to heal me of my 
grievous wound ; and if thou never hear more of me, 
pray for my soul.”’"—See ‘ The Romance of King Arthur.’ 
Tennyson makes King Arthur say :— 


“T am going...... to the island valley of Avilion...... 
where I may heal me of my grievous wound.”—‘ Morte 
Arthur.’ 

There is a legend that Joseph of Arimathea visited 
Avalon, and that an oak was planted afterwards on 
the spot where he landed, which was called the 
oak of Avalon ; also that further on he stuck his 
staff into the ground, from which grew the mira- 
culous thorn-tree of Glastonbury Abbey (see 
Chambers’s ‘ Book of Days,’ ii. 758). 

Within the abbey, according to legend, were 
buried not only King Arthur, but also Queen 
Gainever and Joseph of Arimathea (see Murray’s 
* Handbook for Wilts, Dorset, and Somerset’). 


Rosert Prerpornt. 
St. Austin’s, Warrington. 


The Lord Mordaunt mentioned by H. F. was 
John, second son of John, fifth Baron Mordaunt 
and first Earl of Peterborough, and Elizabeth, 
only daughter and heir of William Howard, Lord 
Effingham, his wife. He was born June 11th, 1626, 
educated at Brezenose College, Oxford, created 
July 10, 1659, Baron Mordaunt of Reigate, co. 
Surrey, and Viscount Mordaunt of Avalon, in 
Somersetshire, for his zeal in the cause of Charles 
II. He was tried during the usurpation for his 
exertions in behalf of the exiled monarch, but was 
acquitted. His lordship and Sir John Grenvile 
were the bearers of the letters to Monk, to Parlia- 
ment, and the Corporation of London. He was 
a commissioner to treat for the restoration of the 
king, March 11, 1859. Married Elizabeth Cary, 
daughter of Robert, first Earl of Monmouth, 1657. 
Died June 5, 1675. Joun Ravcuirrs. 


For a biographical notice of, and a very full list 
of authorities relating to, John Mordaunt, Viscount 
Mordaunt of Avalon, in Somerset (created 1659), 


see ‘Dict. of National Biography,’ vol, xxxviii. 
p. 406. Oswatp Honrer Brarr, 0.8.B. 
Fort Augustus, N.B. 


Fall particulars regarding John, Baron Mor- 
daunt, of Ryegate, co. Surrey, and Viscount Mor- 
daunt, of Avalon, in co. Somerset, will be found 
at p. 380 of Burke’s ‘ Extinct Peerages.’ 

Leo CULLETON. 


“Cuum” (8 S. vii. 304, 474, 514)—Pror. 


and | Skear rarely makes a slip when he confines him- 


self to the department of science which he has 
made his own. But a not very profound acquaint- 
ance with the kindred science of paleography 
would, I venture to think, have led him, at the 
last reference, to modify his remarks as to the 
** original” sound of the letter c in the Latin 
alphabet. He says that ‘‘ much nonsense is often 
talked about the Latin c. It was originally pro- 
nounced like the Greek k before all vowels”; and 
he adds that change invariably ‘‘ softens ” sounds, 
and never “bardens” them. Now every tyro in 
palseography knows that the “ original” sound of 
the letter c in the Latin alphabet was not that of 
the Greek k, but that of g, a soft mute, and that 
afterwards, contrary to Pror. Sxeat’s “ in- 
variable ” rule, it acquired the hard sound of the 
Greek k. That the “original” sound was g is 
proved by the fact that the Latin c had the form 
and the alphabetic position of the Greek gamma, 
That it retained this value when the Chalcidian 
alphabet had been transmitted to Italy is shown 
by the legend “ Recinon” on the early coins of 
Rhegium, and by the retention at Rome of the 
archaic abbreviations ©. and ON. for the 
names Gaius and Gnwus. This proves that in 
the prehistoric or ‘‘ original” Latin alphabet ¢ 
had the value of g, while that it did not possess 
the hard sound of k which it afterwards acquired 
is shown by the use of k to denote that sound. This 
is proved by early inscriptions in which ‘‘ Kael.” 
stands for Czelius, ‘‘ Dekem.” for Decembres, and 
*“ Kastorvs” for Castoris. A further proof is 
afforded by the retention of the conventional 
archaic abbreviations of “ K.” for Caso, “ Kal.” 
for Calendze, and ‘* Merk.” for Mercatus. We are 
therefore confronted with the fact that the symbol 
originally denoting in Latin the soft sound g, 
afterwards came to denote the hard sound t 
whereas Pror. Skeat affirms that any change 
is “invariably” the other way. Of course this is 
an anomaly, and in my book on ‘The Alphabet’ 
(vol. ii. p. 140) I have endeavoured to explain 
how it may have been due to Etruscan influence. 
The Etruscan language posseased no soft mutes, 
b and d being wanting in their alphabet as well as 
k, which was replaced by the simpler and more 
easily written form c. When, under Etruscan 
influence, k had become obsolete in the Latin 
alphabet, the letter c was used to denote the sound 
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of k as well as of g. Afterwards, in the third | (undoubtedly better authorities than Welshmen) 
century B.c., it was found inconvenient to have the call Cicero exactly what he called himself, and 
same symbol to represent two different sounds, and | Caesar too as regards consonants, only they have 


the letter ¢ was differentiated into the two forms ( | reduced his @ to ¢, which Germans have not. of 
and G. These differentiated forms first appear in | course all that I say of ¢ applies equally to k. 
the epitaph of Cornelius Lucius Scipio Barbatus, | Charlemagne signed his name Karolus, and sounded 
now in the Vatican, which, however, is probably | it, I doubt not, nearly as Irishmen (who now 
not of contemporary date, being assigned by | speak English best) pronounce Charles. I am told 
Ritschl to a period not later than 234 8.c. In | that in the Greek islands the syllables xe, x1, xv, 
this inscription we have the form C in the words | have now the sound of Italian ce, ct, so that 
censor and consol, and the form G@ in “ Proguatws” | xuptaxy might become our church, — — 


VIIL 20, 95.) 


and “Gnaivod.” In an earlier inscription ¢ would 
have been used in both cases, and at a still earlier 
time k and c. Isaac TaYLor. 


Under this head Pror. Sxear issues a challenge 
to philologists to give an example of a change from 
ch tok. We need go no further than the Spanish 
language to find that “soft” gor j—which is to all 


intents and purposes the same as ch—can become | 
not, it is true, k, but what is next door to it, the | 


‘‘open” k, which is represented by the Greek 


letter chi. 
Pror. Sxeat will hardly deny that it is easy 


enough for the “open” k to become a “‘ stop”; | 


which done, what he declares to be impossible 
will have taken place. 

Englishmen unable to pronounce the Spanish 
guttural correctly actually replace it by k, and are 
ridiculed accordingly. 

I have before me, as I write, a Spanish comic 
opera, in which the English pronunciation of the 
word Mejor is represented by the spelling “ Mecor.” 

Jas. Piatt, Jun. 


The tendency of “ phonetic decay” is always to 
reduce double consonants to simple ones. Thus 
the Greek (, £, and y were anciently double 
sounds, now everywhere reduced to single ones. 
I can assure Pror. Skear that our tsh does become 
k, and not only our ch but the French ch, which is 
only part of ours. At Rouen chaud and chien 
become kaud and kien. Our dj similarly becomes 
hard g, as in Gizeh. In all attempts at reviving 
Latin pronunciation the main difficulty is with 
these two letters c and g. Now my theory is 
simply that their names, however changed else- 
where, have always remained constant at Rome, 
and have there expressed their original powers. 
But if they were hard mutes, as Welshmen now 
make them, how does he sound such words as 


gnosco and Cnidus? Then remember Catullus , 
derided cockneys of his time for saying chommoda | 


when they meant commoda. Well, I suppose the 
hk here to have the exact effect Italians still give it. 
These cockneys were simply beginning our present 
bad habit of saying kom when we mean 

The dative cui was naturally a more complex word 
than qui. The Italians have made them ci and 
chi, the former more (in sound) than the latter, 
each having simply lost their u sound. Italians 


kirk. 

Dervty Puiazer: Cierk or THE Oovr- 
Lawrizs §. vii. 467).—The editorial note 
attached to this query makes further reply almost 
unnecessary. I may, perhaps, just mention that, 
as a sort of intermediate form between jilacer and 
philazr, I have met with filazer. 

Cuas. Jas. Fiaer. 
The meaning and origin of filacer, with quota- 
| tions for its use, has already been given on two 
| occasions in ‘N. & Q.’ (see S. ii. 354; 4™ S. 
| x. 424). Everarp Home Covemay. 
71, Brecknock Road, 


| Recorp Keepine 1x Pexysytvania (8" S. vii. 
| 325).—It may be interesting to know that the 
| statement quoted: ‘‘ The City Library of Pbila- 
delphia contains two huge volumes of original 
| papers, communications from the Privy Council 
jand warrants from the king himself to the Lord 
| Lieutenant of Ireland,” is no longer true. The 
|authorities of the Library, many years since, 
| realizing that these apd a number of other 
| precious volumes were rightly the property of 
the British Government, voluntarily forwarded 
them to their proper custodians, and they are now, 
I believe, in the possession of the Master of the 
Rolls, GasTon DE BERNEVAL. 

Philadelphia, 

Fenton (8" S. vii. 507).—Elijah Fenton assisted 
| Pope in his Shakespeare, and was paid 351. for his 
trouble (Malone, i. 230). Johnson wrote his life 
in the ‘ Lives of the Poets.’ Fenton died 1730; 
| but the portrait may have belonged to his repre- 
sentative. Epwarp H. Marsuatt, M.A. 

Hastings, 


Waartow S. vii. 428). 
—This lady was daughter of Robert Carey, Earl of 
Monmontb. She married Thomas Wharton in 1610. 
He had just become heir to Philip, Lord Wharton, 
by the death of his elder brother in a duel. A 
letter of the time says the jointure was to be 
1,2002. a year, while the father, then only Sir 
Robert Carey, gave 6,0001. as her portion. Sir 
Thomas Wharton died before his father. Lady 
Philadelphia’s eldest son was the celebrated 
Puritan Philip, Lord Wharton. Thomas, the 
| second son, think, was K.B. Lady Phila- 
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delphia’s mother, Elizabeth Trevanion, was as 

sweet a woman as her daughter. The religious 

principles which Lady Philadelphia instilled into 

her sons, did not, alas! influence her grandson 

Thomas, Marquis of Wharton, who was as great a 

scamp as any in the three kingdoms, T. W. 
Aston Clinton. 


Lert-ranpepyess” §, vii, 105, 235, 316, 
479.)—The synonym for this word in the neigh- 
bourhood of Leeds is dawky. I well remember my 
first acquaintance with it. I was a boy at school, 
and in tbe grammar lesson which we ought to have 
learnt overnight the word “left-handed,” t 
others, occurred, illustrative of some rule. 
happened that I had to repeat this particular 
portion of the lesson, and, grammar not being my 
torte, I floundered badly. My next class-mate, no 
doubt with an eye toa similar favour on my part 
when the subject changed to arithmetic, stealthily 
whispered “dawky.’ Although I did not know 
what word was required, I knew dawky was not it. 
The result was a loss of place for me, and a full 
amount of chaff from the class at my ignorance of 
what was to them a common everyday word. I 
have often heard it since, but I never hear it 
without seeing the whole scene of my schoolboy 
days re-enacted. 

it is rather strange, too, that while dawky means 
left-handed, dawks means the fingers of either 
hand or both. 

Gawky, given by some correspondents as the 
local name for left-handed, with us means nothing 
more than ungainly in appearance or build ; while 
mawky refers to an upfiatural hue of the com- 


plexion. E. G. B. 
Barnsley. 


Prrroratep Stoxgs v. 
308, 397; vi. 55, 153; vii. 413).— Here in 
Somerset, and in Dorset where they abound, these 
are called “holy flints” (see ‘W. Som. W. 
Book,’ p. 347, E.D.S.). 
these are more protective as amulets than lucky 
astalismans. It may be interesting to point out 
that in Italy the belief in their power is evidently 
greater even than in England. Dr. Bellucci, of 
Perugia, is the great collector of these things. In 
1881 he published a ‘ Catologo della Collezione di 
Awmuleti,’ containing upwards of four thousand 
items, of which a great number consists of per- 


he published a ‘ Catalogue descriptif d’une Collec- 
tion d’Amulettes [taliennes envoyée & | Exposi- 
tion Universelle de Paris,’ which is not the same 
as the former. Both are of much interest, «lthough 
kis collection is mostly antique. 


out to visitors to Southern Italy where they may 
actually see these things in situ for themselves. 
Many who read these lines have doubtless passed 


It 80 


My experience is that , 


forated gems and stones of various kinds. In 1889 | 


them by without having noticed them, for I have 

not been able to meet with any person who has 
observed them, although I have known them for 
many years, 

On the road to Amalfi, immediately beneath 
the terrace on which stands the church with the 
Chinese-looking campanile, at the entrance to 
Atrani, are at this moment four consecutive door- 
ways, with an iron grating over each to give light 

| to the indwellers, ‘To each one of these gratings 
| is fastened by a cord a small flat holey pebble. In 
| two cases the stone is alone, in the third it has a 
small goat’s horn attached, and in the fourth there 
| is a piece of red pottery along with the stone. The 
piece of pot with the hole in it is the only instance 
with which I am acquainted. It has evidently 
been much worn by the sea, and was doubtless 
found with the pebbies on the adjacent beach. If 
the traveller will ask the driver of bis carriage why 
these things are hung there he will be told instantly 
contra mal occhio. F, T. Exrworrnry, 


Having been favoured with a photograph, I am 
disposed to regard these trifles as amulets, repre- 
senting a very ancient superstition. See the 
“‘adder gem,” Pliny, 29, 12; modern Welsh 
olain naidr” or “gemme anguine.” Of course 
all sense of personal ornament is lost, but the hole 
serves as medium for attachment ; I think they 
should be connected with the so-called “ aggry 
beads,” which were strung as necklaces and classed 
in Dr. Murray’s ‘Cyclopedia’ as British adder 
stones, aggry of ‘unknown origin.” Is it nota 
corruption of augury ? The ancient Druids were 
augurs, and they are known as Druids’ glass rings. 

A. Hatt. 


Among the virtues of holed stones there is one 
which I do not see named in the notes on the sub- 
ject. When I was a boy it was common enough 
to see “holy stones,” sea-rojled flints with a 
natural bore, tied as charms inside the bows of 
Weymouth boats. I have watched a boatman in 
the act of fastening one in his craft. 

H. J. Movte. 


There has not yet been mention of the stone at 
Uffington, of which there are two prints in ‘The 
Scouring of the White Horse,’ Cambridge, 1859, 
pp. 102, 105, with the following notice of it at 
| 105 :— 

“In front of the door [of the little inn] was an oak 
tree, and under the tree a big stone with some curious 
| holes in it, into which pieces of wood were fitted, secured 

by « padiock and chain. I was wondering what it 
| cuuld be, when the landlord came out with some of his 
guests, and, pulling out a key, unlocked the padlock and 
took the pieces of wood out of the holes, Then there 
was some talk between the young men and their sweet- 


The parport of this note, however, is to point | hearts, and first one and then another stooped down and 


blew into the hole at the top, and the stone made « dull 
moaning sound, unlike anything | had ever heard.” 
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“Tae Maw is tHe Moow” (8" 8. vii. 449).— | De Quincey for the moral proposition in question, 


Consult ‘Moon Lore,’ by the Rev. Timothy Harley, 

1885, and ‘N. & Q,’ 1" S. v. 468; vi. 61, 182, 

232, 424; ix. 184; xi. 82, 334, 493 ; 3° S. viii. 

209 ; 5" S. v. 428, 522; vi. 58; 7 S. xi. 409, 

490, for refezences to other works on the same sub- 

ject. Everarp Home Cotemay. 
71, Brecknock Road. 


Drivine “ Pickaxe” vii. 309, 394, 434). 
—A pair of wheel-horses with one leader is called 
in New England a spike team. F. J. P. 

Boston, Mass, 


“Spit” (8S. vii. 487).—This is a very common 
word among the working classes in London. With 
many it appears to be a favourite substitate for 
“likeness "; so that one who resembles another is 
said to be the spitof him. The word is in Davies's 
‘Supplementary Glossary,’ where the following 
extracts of its usage are quoted :— 

“ Twoo girles...... the one as like an owle, the other as 
like an urchin, as if they had been spitte out of the mouthes 
of them.” —Breton, * Merry Wonders,’ p. 8. 

Nay, I'm as like my dad, in sooth, 
As he bad _~ me out on’s mouth. 
Cotton, ‘ Burlesque upon Burlesque,’ p. 278. 

“Poor child ! he's as like bis own dadda as if he were 
rit out of his mouth.”"—Farquhar, ‘ Love and a Bottle,’ 
i 1, 


C. P. Hate. 

“ Frisco (pets on Vandal's cloak). Now look I as like 
the Dutchman a if I were spit out of his mouth.”— 
* Englishmen for My Money,’ iv, 1 (1616), Hazlitt’s ‘ Old 
English Plays,’ x. 522. 

* Ditty. Look you bere ; here's one as like you as if it 
had been spit out of your mouth.”—‘ The London Chanti- 
- (1659), i. 3, Hazlitt’s ‘Old English Plays,’ xii. 


The phrase will also be found in Withal’s ‘ Eng- 
lish and Latin Dictionary,’ edition of 1616. 
Viscest S, Leavy. 
Windham Club. 


The French have, to describe a likeness to some 
one, the phrase, “ C’est lui tout craché.” 
B. H. G. 
Here, in the North, the common phrase of a good 
portrait is, “ It ’s the varry spit and image of him ! ” 
W. E. Apams. 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


Easter Seputcures (8 §. vi. 27, 114, 210, 
338 ; vii. 512)—Dr. Taompson will find a great 
deal to interest him in connexion with this subject 
in an article in the Nineteenth Century for May, 
on ‘The Ancient English Office of the Easter 
Sepulchre.’ Jounsow Balty. 

Ryton Rectory. 


Kant’s Supererocatory 
S. vii. 508).—Benjamin Constant (in his work 
* France,’ pt. vi., No. 1, on ‘ Political Reactions’) 
was the “celebrated French writer” referred to by 


the terms of which are not exactly as quoted by 
him, thongh nearly equivalent. Kant, in a brief 
reply, entitled ‘On a Supposed Right of Philan- 
thropic Lying’ (‘ Ueber ein vermeintes Recht, aus 
Menschenliche za liigen’), of date 1797, and pub- 
lished in the seventh volame of Hartenstein’s 
edition of his works, cites the passage from Con- 
stant, and says in a note: “I hereby admit that I 
have'really said this in some place which I cannot 
now recollect” (“ Dass dieses wirklich an irgend 
einer Stelle, deren ich mich aber itzt nicht mehr 
besinnen kann, von mir gesagt worden, gestehe 
ich hiedurch”). The proposition thus admitted by 
Kant was that “to tell a falsehood to a murderer 
who asked us whether our friend, of whom he was 
in pursuit, had not taken refuge in our house, 
would be a crime.” (See also Appendix to Abbot's 
translation of ‘ The Critique of Practical Reason.’) 


Athenzeum Club, 


Cromwett’s Sotprer’s viii. 1).— 
As Mr. Axow makes no mention of a previous 
reprint, probably he is not aware that Mr. Fry, 
F.S.A., published one, more than a quarter of a 
centary since, which is still to be had at the book- 
sellers’. He remarks in the advertisement :— 

‘* There has been a prevalent opinion that the Soldiers 
in Cromwell's Army were supplied with a Pocket Bible, 
but as to what edition of the Bible was used there has 
hitherto been no evidence. That this was the Pocket 
Bible there can be no doubt, One copy only of this 
tract is known in this kingdom, which is in the British 
Museum,” 

R. R. 

Boston, Lincolnshire. 


In Me. Axon’s interesting article upon this 
reprint is is said that ‘‘there are five citations 
from the New Testament (not two as the editor 
states). The real number of New Testament 
texts is seven, but eight references are given, the 
last being a mistake, as the passage is, in fact, 
from the First Book of Chronicles (xxix. 13), but 
quoted as 1 Cor., as if from the First Epistle to the 
Corinthians. W. T. 

Blackheath. 


**Torom Te sistam” (8 S. viii. 9).—TIs not 
Me. Davies thinking of the end of Venus’s speech 
to Zoeas (‘ ii. 619, 620) 

Eripe, nate, fugam, finemque impone labori ! 
Nusquam abero, et tutum patrio te limine sistam. 
W. Fravcis. 


Ircrpipe, Taz Mexican Emperor (8" vii. 
308, 356, 412 ; viii. 11).—Certainly verdad is not 
pronounced verthath, as we should pronounce that 
queer collection of letters. I had to use the letters 
th, because they were the nearest I could find to 
express the Spanish pronunciation ; bat th in teeth 
does not properly convey the last d, nor does th in 
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those convey the first. Still less does the English 
d convey it. In my Spanish days it was always 
considered Anglo- or Gallo-Spanish to sound the 
middle d as in the English word dough. My 
Spanish master explained to me, some fifty years 
ago, that whereas the English d was given by a 
firm touch of the end of the tongue above the teeth, 
the Spanish d was given by a very slight touch of 
the tongue on nearly the same spot, but rather 
nearer the teeth, Certainly neither the Iturbide 
whom I knew nor any of his Mexican compatriots 
would bave pronounced his name otherwise than 
with a slurred d. Heyry H. Gipps. 
St. Dunstan's, Regent’s Park, 


* Youre Locuixvar’ S. vii, 325 ; viii. 18). 
—Sir Walter Scott did not make any mistake in 
stating that the hero of the poem leaped into the 
saddle after having carefully placed his beloved 
on the horse behind it. Among the twenty-four 
horse exercises taught us in Prof. Huguenin’s 
gymnasium was this very one. We placed the left 
hand on the pommel of the saddle (having gathered 
up the reins) and the right band on the cantle ; 
then, springing off the left foot, we shot the right 
leg between our arms, and so were instantly 
mounted, I have done it hundreds of times. On 
a stuffed model of a horse this was a little difficult 
at first, but very easily done on a living one, for 
the horse, on feeling the pressure, yielded a little, 
and then moving himself, helped the rider into the 


saddle. Francis Ropert Daviess. 
Hawthorn, Black Rock. 


HecaToMs” RHYMED WiTtH “ ” §, 
vii. 166).—Does not the quotation from Pope 
really support Mr. Gladstone’s rhyme? The bard 
of Twickenham surely would have pronounced 
“dome” as if it rhymed with “tomb” and “gloom,” 
not as if it rhymed with ‘‘ home” and “ roam.” 
And Byron wrote :— 

His parent's iron hand did doom 
More than a human hecatomb. 
‘Siege of Corinth.’ 
Epwarp H. Marssatt, M.A. 
Hastings. 


Brown Barovetcy (8 S. vii. 468).—All that 
is on record of the descent of this baronetey—so 
unaccountably omitted by Burke—will be found 
in the pages of the Genealogist (First Series, iii. 
377-9 ; iv. 128, 129). The identity of the first 
baronet was long obscure, but he is now known 
to be the celebrated Parliamentary Major-General 
Richard Browne, one of the most active officers 
in the Civil War. He is styled variously 
“ woodmonger,” “ clothworker,” and n.erchant 
taylor,” and according to Stowe (ed. Strype) was 
**son of John Brown, alias Moses of Okingham 
[% «, Wokingham], Berks, and London, who was 
son of Richard Brown, alias Moses of Okingham.” 


At the commencement of the Civil War he com- 
manded the train bands of the City of London, 
and afterwards served under Waller at Winchester 
and elsewhere. He was present at many of the 
more important sieges and conflicts throughout 
the war, including the siege and capture of Oxford, 
On June 8, 1644, he was appointed Sergeant- 
Major-General of the counties of Oxford, Bucks, 
and Berks, and Major-General June 26 following. 
He was Governor of Abingdon in 1645, and one 
of the Parliamentary Commissioners to arrange 
the Treaty of Newport in 1648. 

In October, 1645, upon the vacancy caused by 
the death of Sir Edmund Verney, he was elected 
M.P. for Wycombe ; but being one of the pro- 
minent leaders of the Presbyterian party in the 
House, was “secluded” in Pride’s Purge, expelled 
the House, and, December 12, 1648, ordered by 
Lord Fairfax to be imprisoned, with four other 
leading Presbyterian M.P.s, at St. James's. On 
June 29, 1648, he had been elected an alderman 
of London (Langbourne Ward), but from that 
office was disabled, and removed by vote of the 
House December 11, 1649. During his brief 
aldermancy he served the office of sheriff, 1648-9; 
any doubt that might exist of the identity of 
Richard Browne the sheriff with Richard Browne 
the major-general and M.P. being removed by the 
following notice in the ‘Commons’ Journals ’:— 

“6 July, 1648, Ordered, That this House do give 
leave to Major-General Browne to be Sheriff of the City 
of London, according to the desire of the City.” 

No friend to Cromwell, he was by the Protector 
imprisoned for several years. He was, however, 
elected M.P. for London to the two Cromwellian 
Parliaments of 1656-8 and 1659. Upon the fall 
of the Protectorate the vote disabling him from 
the office of alderman was annulled (March 6, 
1659), and he was ordered to receive payment of 
9,016l. owing to him from the State. With the 
rest of the secluded members of the Long Parlia- 
ment he took his seat in March, 1660, being at 
the same time restored to his aldermanry of Lang- 
bourne, When the king entered London at the 
Restoration, Major-General Browne headed the 
triumphal procession with a troop of gentlemen, 
and upon that occasion received (together with 
his eldest son) the honour of knighthood at 
Whitehall, May 29, 1660. He was further created 
a baronet July 22 following, and appointed Major- 
General of the City of London. To the Conven- 
tion Parliament of 1660 he was returned by both 
London and Wycombe, and sat for Ludgershall 
from 1661 till his death. 

In October, 1660, he was elected Lord Mayor, 
being then, according to Le Neve, “ senior Alder- 
man,” dating from his original election in 1648. 
About 1662 he purchased the estate of Debden, 
in Essex, where he fixed his residence. According 
to some authorities he removed from Langbourne 
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Ward to Bridge Out in November, 1663, and re- 
signed altogether in March, 1664; but this seems 
an error. He continued to represent Langbourne 
Ward until his death, which occurred September 
24, 1669 (Smyth’s ‘ Obit.’), and was buried at 
Debden October 12 following. 

The Debden register contains the following 
entries of this family :— 
Browne, miles et baronettus, sepult- 


Octob. 

“1684. Richardus Browne, miles et baronettus, et 
ffrancisca, uxor ejus sepulti Sept. 22.” 

“1681, Uxor Joannes Brown, Armiger et Civis Lon- 

dinensis, sepult. Jun. 1.’ 
This John Browne whose wife died in 1681 is 
clearly the John Browne who inherited as fourth 
baronet, and died in 1707, “a pauper in the 
Charterhouse.” His eldest son, Sir Thomas, the 
last known baronet, was living in 1727, when 
the first edition of Wotton’s ‘ Baronetage’ was 
published ; but as the title is omitted in the 
edition of 1741, it may fairly be assumed that it 
became extinct between those dates. 

That the family was of Jewish extraction is new 
to me, though the “alias Moses” borne by the 
father and grandfather of the first baronet is cer- 
tainly suggestive. The major-general was clearly 
a Presbyterian in religion. W. D. Prvx. 

Leigh, Laneasbire. 

In Chamberlayne’s ‘ Angliz Notitia ; or, Present 
State of England,’ fifteenth edition, 1684, part i., 
in the “ List of Baronets of Eogland now Living 
according to their Seniority,” there are to be found 
Sir Robert Brown, p. 325; Sir Adam Brown, 

326 ; Sir Richard Browne, p. 329; Sir Richard 

rown, p. 330 ; Sir John Brown, p. 333. 

In Salmon’s ‘ Chronological Historian,’ second 
edition, 1733, in the “ List of Baronets Created 
Anno 1660,” is (p. 137) “Sir Richard Browne, 
Knt., Alderman of London, July 22.” The title 
is not said there to be extinct, although that is 
said of many others in the list. 

In the “ List of Baronets...... Extinct......as in 
Sir William Dugdale and other Catalogues of 
Baronets,” amongst those created by Charles II. 
are Browne, of Deptford, Kent, created Sept. 1, 
1649 ; Browne, Lord Mayor of London, created 
July 22, 1660 (‘ The English Baronetage,’ London, 
printed for Tho. Wotton, 1741, vol. iv. pp. 275, 
276). Rosert 

St, Austin’s, Warrington. 


Bott-roarer (8 §. vii. 7, 98, 158, 258, 334, 
457; viii. 12).—Bull-roarers and jackdaws both 
are yet rife among Parisian boydom, Only last 
Sunday, at the Point du Jour, I had the pleasure 
of spending some time in the unavoidable company 
of half a dozen enthusiastic jackdawists. But one 


of them had constructed his instrument after the 
fashion described by R. R. One had reverted to 


with little tin cylinders, “‘ vegetable” parchment, 
and a length of waxed thread. Jackdaws of this 
lastnamed fashion were a pervading feature of 
Mi-Caréme this year, and were sold in enormous 
numbers by the camelots—though by no means 
to the neglecting of confetti and =, 

. HS. 


I never heard, to my knowledge, a bull-roarer, 
but there were two other toys I have not seen for 
along time. Boys do not seem to be so inventive 
as they were. One was made of a flat disc of wood 


three inches in diameter and about one-eighth in 
thickness ; two holes were made through it close 
together, through which was passed a string about 
two feet long. It could be used with the two 
hands, or one end of the doubled string tied to a 
nail in the wall. You pulled upon the end in the 
hand and the disc revolved and got up a great 
speed with a buzzing noise, or a four-holed button 
would also go. Another was made of two discs 
of wood joined in the middle, and a string was 
wound round. You let it drop, checked it, and 
pulled it up, and the disc would rise and fall at 
the end of the string. Boys seem to have no 
indoor games, and nothing but cricket and foot- 
ball outside. We had adozen. “ &e. 
. 8. 


Cromartie Earipom (8 S. viii. 8). — Mr. 
Hatt is quite misinformed about this. 1. The 
earldom of Cromartie is neither extinct nor in 
abeyance. 2. Lady Sibell Mackenzie has succeeded 
to the earldom as well as to the inferior titles of 
Tarbat, Macleod, and Castlehaven, not as “ heir- 
of-line to the Mackenzies” (which she is not), but 
by virtue of special letters patent issued last 
February, and calling in her favour the above titles 
out of the abeyance into which they bad fallen on 
her father’s death. 3. She is, therefore, Viscountess 
Tarbat not by courtesy, but in her own right. 
4. The present Duke of Sutherland is net in suc- 
cession, having been specially excluded by the 
patent of 1861. If Mr. Hatt is desirious of 
knowing the exact terms of the special remainder 
of the above patent, I shall be happy to let him 
have a copy of them. I may add that the peerages 
conferred on the late Duchess of Sutherland in 
1861, and now revived in favour of her grand- 
daughter, are, of course, U.K. creations, and not 
the old Scottish dignities restored. The latter 
have been dormant since the attainder of George, 
third Eari of Cromartie, in 1746. 

Oswatp Hunter Brarr, 0.S.B. 
Fort Augustus, N.B. 
See 8” S. iv. 461 for a full account of this very 
curious and quite exceptional case. 
Cc. F. S. Warren, M.A. 
Longford, Coventry. 
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(8* S. vii, 500; viii, 16).—The ordination of a 
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vicarage is the technical or legal term for its 
endowment on the appropriation of the tithes to 
a religious institution. So by the statute of 
4 Henry IV., c. 12, it was enacted :— 

“ From henceforth in every church appropriated, there 

shall be a secular person ordained vicar perpetual, canoni- 
cally instituted and inducted, and covenably endowed by 
the discretion of the ordinary to do divine service, and to 
inform the people, and to keep hospitality there : and 
no religious shall in any wise be made Vicar in any 
church appropriated.” 
_ Viearages, when the tithes were granted pleno 
jure to a religious body, were exempt from the last 
provision, so that they might be served by a 
religious priest. Ep. MarsHatt, 


Reeisrers (8 S. vii. 382 ; viii. 13). 
—Your correspondent Mr. E. A. Fry must isolate 
himself very much in the town of Birmingham not 
to be aware that for the last eighteen years the 
Harleian Society has formed a register section, to 
print any registers which were exposed to the 
danger of being destroyed by age or damp, or 
which belonged to the City churches now obsolete, 
and some which were allowed to be transcribed. 
Mr. Fry's own town of Birmingham's Free 
Library bas subscribed to the registers since 1883, 
and the Harleian Society has issued those of eight 
City churches, including the Charterhouse, six of 
the parish church of St. James, Clerkenwell, three of 
St. George’s (the fourth is now being transcribed), 
and May Fair Chapel for marriages only, the 
parish church of Kensington, Canterbury Cathe- 
dral, those of Stourton, Wilts, and Christ Church, 
Newgate Street (now in the press), in all twenty- 
two volumes. Besides the Harleian Society, there 
have been published the Registers of St. Columb 
Major, Bardwell, and Bramfield, co. Suffolk ; 
Broseley,in Shropshire ; Llantuthyd, in Glamorgan- 
shire, Stock, co. Essex; Maxey, co. Northants, 
&c. ; besides several registers issued by the Rev. 
Cornelius Hallen and many of the clergy through- 
out the kingdom. The two gentlemen he names, 
Drs. Howard and Marshall, have been on the 
Council of the Harleian Society since 1869. 

W. E. H. 


The Registers of Perlthorpe and of Carburton, 
both in Notts, were printed, in 1887 and 1888 
respectively, by Mr. Robert White, of Worksop, 
under the editorship of Dr. G. W. Marshall, 
F.S.A., now Rouge Croix. 

J. Porrer Briscoz. 

Nottingham. 


§. viii. 5).—It is not 
Mr. W. Thornbury, but myself who is responsible 
for the volume of ‘Old and New London’ which 
treats of the Green Park ; and I should not have 
readily accepted the derivation of Constitution 
Hill which your correspondent F. J. F. mentions 


ago the word constitution was used in such a 
— as he suggests. E. Watrorp. 
entnor. 


Sout-Luyar S. vii. 425, 518).— 
The nearness of 2,300 years to 28,447 lunations, 
differing only by 10 hours, seems enough to prove 
that this number is right in Daniel viii. 14; and 
that the 2,400 in the Alexandrian LXX. is wrong. 
But there seems no relation to the period of the 
nodical revolutions, or to the saros and the 
eclipses. A Frenchman has lately pointed out a 
much more remarkable soli-lunar cycle, of 372 
tropical years, or 4,601 lunations, which differ by 
only 3 hours, and exceed 20 nodical revolutions by 
only 2 days 7 hours. This must make all 
eclipses practically recur after 372 years. The 
paschal full moon also recurs, and Easter, because 
that is affected by the days of the week, and this 
cycle is 19,410 weeks exactly. Neither of De 
Cheseau’s cycles, 2,300, or 1,260, or 1,040 years 
are exact weeks, and are several years from nodical 
revolutions. E. L. G. 


Caprain-Ligotenant (8 S, vii. 467).—Quot- 
ing from the late Col. Walton’s very valuable 
* History of the British Standing Army,’ unfortu- 
nately only a fragment, Harrison & Sons, 1894, we 
find that this rank was in use in the commence- 
ment of the formation of the standing army, i. ¢., 
1660. The earliest reference given to this rank is 
contained in the following royal warrant, issued 
“to our Right trusty and Right well-beloved 
Cousin and Counsellor Aubrey, Earl of Oxford, 
Colonell of our Regiment of Horse Guards ”:— 

“And you are likewise to give orders to your re- 
spective Captains of your Regiment, and your own 
Captain-Lieutenant, that they recruit their Troops re- 
spectively to three score soldiers a piece by the 1** March 
next, at which time the additional establishment for 
them will commence ; and we do bid you very bumbly 
farewell. Given at our Court at Whitehall this 31%* of 
January, 1671. By His Ma‘’* Command 

“ Wittramson.” 

In 1772 a change in style took place, and 
Captain-Lieutenant ” was called ‘* Captain-Lieu- 
tenant and Captain.” In 1804 the rank was 
abolished, the holders becoming ‘‘ Captains.” So 
much for the origin and period of existence. 
Their duties, Col. Walton explains, were as those 
of the captain, for 
“in Regiments where the Colonel held a Troop or 
Company, the two next senior Lieutenants acted in like 
manner for the Lieutenant-Colonel and the Major, when 
they held Companies. The Captain- Lieutenant took pre- 

i as youngest Captain, insomuch that in the Foot 
Guards he held rank as a Lieutenant-Colone! as the other 


Captains did. 
Harotp Mater, Colonel. 


In “Captain Thomas Venn’s Military Observa- 
tions | or the | Tackticks | put into | Practice. | 


without being more sure than I am that a century 


' Collected and Composed for the Exercise | both of 
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| Horse and Foot. | To our present mode of Dis- 
bo &c. 1672.” In the second part, viz., 
“The | Art | of | Drilling | or New Mode of | 

Exercising | A Foot Company,” &., p. 180, 
chap. iv. (of an addition dealing with ensigns), 
“ Of the Dignitie of Ensigns,” there is a paragrapb, 
which I give myself the pleasure of sending in full, 
of which the lines italicized by me deal with the 
position of Captain-Lieutenants in 1672. I trust 
they may be of use to Mr. Forp. They seem to 
bear out the quotation he gives from Macmillan’s 
Magazine :— 

“T have read of another resolve; Three Captains (or 
more as occasion happeneth) were ull inrolled upon a day, 
and all their Colours flying; presently upon a Truce, 
Composition, or other Occasion, there is some small 
cessation of Armes, and these new inrolled Captains are 
Casheered (or diemist) for the present service : Now the 
two first that bad priority of place, not only by inroll- 
ment but by flying of their Ensignes, because they would 
not be out of action (to a Souldier the tast of gain is 
pleasant) took upon them the Commands as Lieutenants 
of two Colonels’ Companies, &c., which are Captain’s 
places in courtesy, retaining those titles, and in some Courts 
of War have had their Voyces ; now the third all this 
time taketh upon him no place, but remaineth in Statu 
quo prius ; and in revolution of time all these three 
Captains aforesaid are again Commissionated for three 
new Companies of their own, the Question was, Whose 
Ensigne should fly first, and which of these three shall 
have the priority of place? It was thus answered and 
adjudged by the old Earle of Essex and Sir Francis 
Vere, so that the two first who had taken on them Lieu- 
tenancies had utterly lost their Superiorities, and the 
third whose Honour slept, but dimin‘shed not, had pre- 
cedencie of place, and his Ensign flew before the other 


ever after.” 
W. Sykes, F.S.A. 

Gosport. 

The following particulars are given in ‘ The Self 
Inetructor,’ Liverpool, 1811, a book possibly of 
little authority and drawing its statements from 
acknowledged older sources :— 

“A Captain-lieutenant, is he who with the rank of 
captain, but with the pay of lieutenant, commands a 
troop or company, in the name and place of some other 
person, who is dispensed with on account of his quality 
from performing the functions of his post. Thus the 
colonel being usually the captain of the first company of 
his regiment, that company is commanded by bis deputy 
under the title of captain-lieutenant.”"—P. 576, 

w. C. B. 


To your correspondent, a resident in the United 
States, who may find a difficulty in referring to 
the previous volumes of ‘N. & Q.,’ I have sent a 
manuscript copy of the query and reply given in 
6" §. ii. 7, 52, to which I can commend the 
attention of your other subscribers who may be 
interested in the subject. 

Everarp Home 
71, Brecknock Road. 

It would be interesting to know how far this 
title is the same as, or different from, the well- 
knowo modern designation of “ Lieutenant and 


Captain,” which, I believe, is, or was, peculiar to 
the Guards. E. Watrorp. 
Ventnor. 


Mary Queen or Scots: Joan or Arc (8 §S, 
vii. 409).— The martyrdom of Joan of Arc has long 
been relegated by some writers to the category of 
‘*historic doubts.” The periodical press of to-day 
is largely of the scissors and paste order ; hence 
the »ppearance of such a paragraph as Mr. Ccark 
refers to. The veracity of the contention is, how- 
ever, quite another matter. It has been a much 
discussed question. In the ‘Curiosities of History,’ 
Timbs refers to it in his section upon ‘‘ Historic 
Doubts.” Two French writers, MM. Revzie and 
Delepierre, some years ago published ancient 
documents to prove that Joan uf Arc was living 
long after the period when she is said to bave been 
barnt at Rouen. The whole story of her martyr- 
dom is declared to be a myth. According to 
history and poetry she was burnt in 1431; but 
on Aug. 1, 1439, the Council of the City of Rouen 
made her a gift of 210 livres, “ for service rendered 
by her at the siege of the said city.” The question 
is also referred to in Dr. Brewer’s ‘ Phrase and 
Fable,’ whence we learn that the story of Joan’s 
martyrdom was invented for the purpose of throw- 
ing odium on the English. 

Reference to the same subject will also be found 
in the ‘ Miscellanies’ of Disraeli, who writes of 
having read somewhere that a bundle of faggots 
was made to supply the heroine’s place at the 
scene of thesupposed martyrdom. Historiansappear 
not to have noticed this anecdote, says Disraeli, 
though some have mentioned that after her death 
an imposter arose, and was even married to a 
French gentleman, by whom she had several 
children. There is a curious and amusing epitaph 
quoted by Disraeli on the point in question. 

Even at this day the matter is not yet settled. 
Mr. Andrew Lang has been recently having his 
say on the disputed point. In the Morning of 
June 25 I find the following, entitled ‘ The False 
Pucelle ’:— 

© One of the most extraordinary impostures in history 
is, according to Mr. andrew Lany, the story of the falee 
Pucelle. On this subject M. Gaston Save has recently 
written a pampblet, and Mr. Lang seems to dispose of 
M. Save's contention by repeating that writer's arguments, 
Thus writes Mr. Lang :—‘ M. Save points out that, in 
1456, a burgess of Rouen, at the Trial of Rehabilitation 
of the Maid, says, “muny” (in Rouen) “ believed that 
she had escaped.” The charred body of the martyr was 
shown to the crowd, but populus vult decipi. There is 
no procés-verbal of the burning, but there is an official 
document setting forth the fact of Jeanne’s death ; in 
fact, there are two, though M. Save does not notice this 
circumstance. M. Save fancies that the Duchess of Bed- 
ford substituted another victim for Jeanne, and let her 
go, on the death of the duke. The confessors who were 
with Jeanne to the last do not count; they were pro- 
bably bribed by the duchess. The Scottish witness does 
not count; he must have been among the deceived, I 
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me, The brothers, ea: 
m deluded; the scars of Jeanne’s wounds were in- 
imitable evidence. The brothers, and the recognition 
4 Orleans, are, indeed, the difficult points ; however, 
. Save appears to me to glide over the hostile 
to his belief, and to express himeelf very inaccurately on 
other pointe in this inexplicable affair, M. Save argues 
that a substitution at the stake was possible, because, 
according to one chronicler, Jeanne was led to the spot 
under a veil, But this writer, Perceval de Cagny, is 
often wrong where he is not an eye-witness, and he adds 
that, according to eye-witnesses, she was burned ; while 
other eye-witnesses aver that her body was exposed to 
view, that there might be no error.’ 
P. Hate. 
Lewin Famity §S. vii. 409, 477).—The 
annexed announcement appears in the London 
Evening Post (No. 1584), Saturday, Jan. 7— 
Tuesday, Jan. 10, 1738 :— 

_“* Last Friday Morning the Corpse of the Lady Lewen, 
Sister to the late Mr. Deputy Taylor of New-street, who 
died a few Days since in an advanc'd Age in New-street, 
was carried from thence, and decently interr'd the same 
Day at Bwel in Surrey, near the Remains of her Hus- 
band Sir William Lewen. Kt. Lord Mayor of London in 
1718, who died March 16, 1721/2, in the 65th Year of 
his Age.” 

Danis 


Tosy (8 S. vii. 449).—The current issue of the 
local directory of this city quotes four of its 
residents as named Toby. The senior ove is Mr. 
Jobn Toby, an old and much respected solicitor, 
now retired from active life. He has exceeded the 
allotted span of human life by some years, and tells 
me his grandfather, one Isaac Toby, was Mayor of 
Saltash, an ancient eastern Cornish border town, 
which claims, though wrongly, to be the oldest 
corporation in England. Isaac bad a nephew, a 
colonel in the British army, who ultimately died in 
the Naval Barracks at Plymouth. This suggests 
be was in the Royal Marines. My venerable 
frieud never heard of the Toby family having a 


coat of arms. Harry Hems. 
Pair Park, Exeter, 


“Gave.” (8 S. viii. 29).—Is any other word 
ever used for the instrament with which a chair- 


man obtains order? It seems unfamiliar to Mr. 


Lorp Brrow ayp viii. 8).—The 
Ianthe to whom ‘ Childe Harold’ was inscribed was 
Lady Charlotte Harley, daughter of the Earl of 
Oxford. For farther information Murray's com- 
plete edition of Lord Byron’s ‘ Poems’ and Moore’s 
* Life and Letters of Lord Byron’ may be con- 
sulted ; but I have neither of these at hand, and 
will not quote from memory. 

The interference of Ianthe’s family is pro- 
bably traceable to prejudice against much of the 
tove of ‘Childe Haroid’ and the wild reputation 
of the author. In many families, it should be 
remembered, Byron’s poetry was interdicted for its 


M. Save, could not have | absorbing effects on young readers. I have heard 


my mother say that her father (a barrister and 
brother of Judge Sir W. Taunton, of Oxford) 
would not allow Byron’s poems to be read by his 
children ; and it appears that many were equally 
strict in those days. Or the unfinished stace in 
which the portrait of the ‘‘ Young Peri of the 
West” was left may be, perhaps, referred to the 
unromantic question of price. Artists are some- 
times inclined to advance in their charge for a 
picture which they think may become very 
valuable, 

1 cannot say where the painting is now; but 
many of Lord Byron’s pictures passed to Lady 
Holland, to Col. Wildman (who bought New- 
stead Abbey), and to Sir John Hobbouse, at the 
time when pecuniary difficulties pressed upon the 


t. We 
Chard, Somereet, 


Ianthe was Lady Charlotte Harley, daughter of 
the Earl and Countess of Oxford. She married, 
in 1820, Brigadier-General Bacon. At the com- 
mencement of 1813 Byron thus wrote to Mr. 
Murray :— 

“ Westall has, I believe, agreed to illustrate your 
Book [a projected edition of the first two cantos of 
‘Childe Harold’), and I fancy one of the engravings 
will be from the pretty little girl you saw the other day, 
though without her name, and merely as a model for 
some sketch connected with the subject,” 

On April 21, 1813, Byron wrote again to 
Murray :— 

“T shall be in town on Sunday next, and will call and 
have some conversation on the subject of Westall’s 
designs, I am to sit to him for a picture, at the request 
of a friend of mine.” 

As a matter of fact, Westall painted a portrait 
of Byron in 1814. A spirited portrait of Ianthe, 
by Westall, appeared in part ix. of Finden’s 
* Tilustratious’ to Mr. Murray’s uniform edition of 
* The Life and Works of Lord Byron,’ published in 
1832. I know nothing of the “ circumstances 
which would have greatly enhanced the interest 
to the public of the portrait picture of Byron and 
Ianthe,” but can well understand the incongruity 
and absurdity of blending the semblances of two 
individuals so entirely distinct from one another 
in every circumstance of their lives. We must 
remember that in 1813 Ianthe was a mere child, 
and the dedication of the first two cantos to her 
was intended by Byron as a graceful compliment 
to her mother, the beautiful Lady Oxford. 


Ricaarp Epccomse. 
33, Tedworth Squire, Chelsea. 


The following note from the Paris, 1835, edition 
of Byron’s ‘ Works’ may perhaps answer your cor- 
respondent :— 

“The Lady Charlotte Harley, second daughter of 
Edward, fifth Earl of Oxford (now Lady Charlotte 
Bacon), in the autumn of 1812, when these lines were 
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addressed to her, had not completed her eleventh year. 
Mr. Westall’s portrait of the juvenile beauty, painted 
at Lord Byron's request, is engraved in Finden’s ‘ ilius- 
trations,’ L. E. ¢., London editor).” 

~ Lord Byron »ppears to bave been much struck with 
the sweetness and beauty of this young lady. The 
introductory stenzas ‘To Ianthe’ did not appear until 
after the sale of several editions of ‘Childe Harold, 
Finden’s ‘ illustrations.’ P, E. [i.¢., Paris editor)” 


A. Cottiscwoop Lez. 
Waltham Abbey, Essex. 


See note in the one-volaume edition of Byron’s 
* Works,’ 1837. P. J. F. Gaytittos. 


Rergresce Wayrtep (8 viii. 29).—The 
lines asked for occur in the second book of * Aurora 


Leigh ’:— 
We 'll not barter, sir, 
The beautifal for barley. 


E. F. Borrow. 


Miscellaneous, 
NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 

A New Variorum Edition of Shakespeare, By Horace 
Howard Faurness,— Vol. X. A Midsomer 
Dream. (Philadelphia, Lippincott.) 

Just after an American company bas been showing us, 

at Daly's Theatre, in a performance of ‘A Midsummer 

Night’s Dream,’ how inaccurate, meddlesome, and 

squeamish a managerial editor can be, an edition of the 

same play appears as a part of the American * Variorum 

Shakespeare’ as a corrective. To all who are familiar 

with the work of Mr. Furness it is unnecessary to say 

that this tenth volume of bis eeries is a model of sound 
judgment, strenuous labour, and diversified erudition. 

Human effort is necessarily imperfect, and the most 

continuous struggle cannot ensure perfect accuracy. We 

have, however, turned again to the original text, in the 
expectation of finding an error, and have not succeeded. 

The volume is, indeed, »s exemplary in accuracy as it is 

in sanity. This to the uninitiated may sound common- 

place or timid praise. It is the reverse. Hard is it to 
sy whether conjecture has been more preposterous in 


elucidation of meaning or so-called reformation of text. 
We have previously said, but it needs to be repeated, | 
that the text supplied by Mr. Furness in bis recent 
volumes—including, of course, the latest—is that, pure | 
and simple, of the first edition. The readings of the | 
various quartos and of the other folios are supplied in 
foot-notes, together with the alterations, emendations, 
&c., of subsequent editors, the explanatory suggestions 
or statements of various commentators being given 
beneath. ‘These are, naturally, extensive. Not seldom 
& signed note, ordinarily short, of the latest editors 
closes the controversy. A work such as this is, naturally, 
intended for scholars. -To the average reader spelling 
euch as a “ meare-maide™’ for a mermaid, reremice 
for rear-mice, and the like, though scarcely baffling, is 
perturbing, and he will naturally seek a modernized and 
sophisticated text. For the scholar, however, the plan 
adopted by Mr. Furness is far away the best. Not only 
can he read it with more pleasure in the quaint and | 
antiquated text, but be can see how, from the very mis- 
ints and the like, confusion and mistake have come in. 
he value of the two quartos of ‘A Midsummer Night's 

* known respectively as the Roberts and Fisher 
quartos is widespread, and there isa suspicion that one 


of them may have been amended by the very hand of 
. This must remain a suspicion, and is now 
not likely to be resolved into «certainty. In the pre- 
fatory matter and notes Mr. Furness supplies «il that 
is known, and pretty nearly all of importance that has 
been written, concerning the pisy. Its sources, the 
time of ite action, ite text, «nd all other matters are 
discussed, the opinions of all echolars of weight and 
importance being given, and there is a mass of criticiem, 
English, American, German, what not. Each succeeding 
volume is, in fact, encyclopaedic in information, giving 
everything that any student, whatever his purpose, can 
desire. It is impossible for us, im a book so many sided, 
to deal with the execution. We can but state what are 
the scheme and scope. One thing more we can do, We 
can congratulate scholars on the addition of one more 
volume to this augmenting and invaluable series. Mr. 
Furness comes, we are glad to think, of a long-lived 
stock, and his father, we believe, is still alive to help 
him. Scholars may hope, then, to see yet many more 
plays treated in fashion equally exbaustive; perhaps, 
even—who knows !—the entire dramas of Shakspeare. 


Stormonth's English Dictionary. With Supplement by 

William Bayne. (Blackwood & Sons.) 

Tue essential thing in a good dictionary is a compre- 
hensive and trustworthy vocabulary. Words witn a 
literary character, and actually used by standard authors, 
should all be included. The next consideration is that 
the lexicographer should offer clear, direct, and precise 
definitions. In tunis respect Johnson is a model to follow ; 
hie wide knowledge, critical judgment, and sense of 
fitness, specially qualified him tor lucidity and precision 
of treatment. We have grestly outgrown him in extent 
of vocabulary, in philological reach and expertness, and 
in minute philosophical penetration ; but he still sets the 
example in neatness and exhaustiveness of equivalent. 
In the matter of pronunciation, aleo, there hare been 
great changes in the latter days, so that in this particular 
department recent usege rather than earlier practice 
should be represented in the well-informed dictionary. 

‘Stormonth’s Dictionary’ has been for many yearsa 
handbook in constant use at the cable on whicn these 
lines are written. It is Johnsonian in pith and succinct- 
ness of definition, and alert as to modern attainment 
and fachion in etymology and pronunciation. it was an 
admirable bock as the author left it, and fully deserved 
the popularity it has steadily enjoyed. Progress, how- 
ever, has been so great and so muiltiform in recent years, 
that x work prepared under the conditiona that hmited 
the knowledge of the last generation hed begun to run 
some risk of being slightly inadequate towards present 
demands. The publishers have in good timé recognized 
the necessity for a new edition, and with admirable 
results, 

The text of the dictionary i« essentially what it was 
in the original work, and Mr. William Bayne, the editor, 
has provided »n elaborate and exhaustive su,plement, 
steadily following the method of his predecessor. Thus 
the admirers of Stormonth’s book may consult the new 
issue with a sense of satisfaction in finding that con- 
tinuity and uniformity are steadily preserved. Many of 
the new words now included are necessarily philosophical, 
scientific, or technical, and they are all satisfactorily 
traced and defined. Then there are words like dejant, 
cid, duniwassal, folk-song, gangrel, hummel, jerry, ken- 
speckle, &c., whic: are now reasonably regarded as dic- 
tionary terms, and should therefore be found in any 
exhaustive work. It was wise, also, to give words and 
=, usually looked for (and often in vain) in an 
encyclopaedia— Akriman, ¢.9., Bhagavad Gita, Bright's 
disease, Brownism, Glenlivet, Memaonian, Panslavism, 
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Toltecs, and so on. As an i of the fresh of 
information supplied, reference may be made to the 
definition and etymologies given of Jingoism, which 
include the drift of Prot, Skeat’s recent discussion of the 
term in these columne, The appendixes of postfixes, 
contractions, Latin and foreign phrases, and Scripture 
and geographical names also deserve commendation. 
The grouping of the words under their respective heads, 
the varieties of type employed, and the admirable print- 
ing and binding are all features of the work that make 
it attractive and convenient to consult. Altogether, 
*Stormonth’s Dictionary,’ as now adapted to present 
requirements, is at once a sound working manual for the 
scholar and a trustworthy compendium of reference for 
the general reader, 


Forks of the Rev, Griffith Edwards. Edited by E. 

Owen. (Stock. 
Mr. Epwasns was a Welsh clergyman of antiquarian 
tastes, who eet himself to do what every country clergy- 
man might well undertake—to write a history of the 
sarishes with which he was at various times connected. 

he late Bishop Short, of St, Asaph, used to encourage 
his clergy to compile such parochial histories, and Mr. 
Edwards was one of the few who seem to have t«ken his 
advice. Three sequestered parishes lying among the 
hills of Montgomeryshire—Llangadfan, Garthbeibio, and 
Lianerfyl—have here their uneventful story told, and 
a faithful record given of theic archawolegical remains 
and other features of interest. The letter half of the 
volume consists of the bardic effusions or prize poems— 
of course in pure Cymric—which found favour at 
Bisteddfods) These a Saxon critic may not presume to 
pass an opinion upon; but the English verse into which 
Mr, Edwa:de was occasionally betrayed he bas noscruple 
in characterizing as stiff and conventional. 


Historic Doubts relative to Napoleon Bonaparte. By 
Richard Whateley, D.D. (Putnam’s Sons.) 
In a prettily printed and every way attractive volume, 


this American house has issued a new edition of this 
brilliant jeu d'esprit. Those who know it—as do all 
scholars of ripe age—will be glad to have it in ro pleasing 
aform. Those who do not are advised to form instant 
acquaintance with it, The reprint is welcome. 


Wr bave before us the issue of The Journal of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects for June 13 (Lon- 
don, Conduit Street), We trust we need not say that 
not one of the articles is unworthy of the place it holds; 
but this being understood, a feeling comes over us that 
none of them has that strong claim on the actention of 
the outside world which many former papers have shown. 
The article by the President on ‘Art in Primitive 
Greece’ ie a review of the English translation of MM. 
Georges Perrot and Charics Chipiez’s work entitled * H:e- 
tory of Art in Ancient Greece—Mycenian Art.’ We 
gather from what Mr. Penrose says that it brings 
together much that has been separated hitherto, so far 
at least as English readers are concerned, Several of 
the engravings are reproduced here and add much to the 
interest of the paper. There are two papers on the 
eburch of Sancta Sophia, both of which we bave enjoyed. 
The review by Mr. Paul Waterhouse of the late Waiter 
Pater's Greek Studies," which the writer calls A Vision 
of Greece,” is valuable for ite lucid appreciation of 
Pater’s style. So good is it that if we had room we 
should be tempted to transfer more than one paragraph 
to our own columns, 

We have received the June number of the Library 
Journal, the official organ of the American Library 
Association. It maintains its high character as a record 
of the progress of the libraries of the United States, 


Our Transatlantic cousins have a devotion to public 
libraries which we should be glad to see imitated in 
this country. We do not know bow many of our large 
towns are yet without a free library, but we believe 
that they are shamefully many. Mr. Francis H. Parsons 
contributes « very useful paper on ‘The Care of Maps,’ 
taking for his text the following remark, which he who 
enunciated it regarded as axiomatic: “ Don't try to find 
a convenient form of arrangement for maps: there is 
none.” Mr. Parsons combats this sweeping assertion, 
and makes some valuable suggestions, Our own opinion 
is that in every library not cramped for space there 
should be a room with a large table in the centre de- 
voted to mapsonly. Large maps are unwieldy things, 
They should never be taken from their own room except 
in case of necessity; therefore the table on which they 
are to be used should be sufficiently broad, so that when 
unfolded they do not hang down over the sides and 
become broken or strained. 


We have received from Mr, Charles W. Gamble, of 
Mansion House Chambers, Queen Victoria Street, a 
a reproduction of the ‘ Interrogatorics of 

ames I. for the First Examination of Guy Fawkes,’ 
This spendidly executed facsimile is a imen of the 
excellent work Mr. Gamble is doing for us in the repro- 
duction of our State Papers. A list of those already 
executed can be had on application, The series com- 
mends itself warmly to our readers, to many of whom it 
will be of paramount interest and importance. The 
reproductions are solidly mounted on cardboard, and may 
either be framed or kept in a large portfolio, 


Wir much regret we announce the death of Mr. 
Richard Herne Shepherd, the patient, laborious, and 
accurate compiler of many useful and accepted biblio- 
graphies. His ‘ Bibliography of Coleridge,’ contributed 
to these columns, appeared in our latest volume, and the 
first instalment of # promised bibliography of Charles 
Lamb is in our hands. Mr. Shepterd bad been for some 
his demise was unexpected, Mr. 
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Rotices to Corresgondents. 

We must call special attention to the following notices: 
a all nee must be written the name and 
ress cf the sender, not necessarily for publication, 
as guarantee of good faith, 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondent: 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
os the — - such ad as he wishes to 
appear. Correspondents who repeat queries 
to head the second 

M. A. B. (“ Filliwilly ”).—This qu i 
query was inserted on 

J. W., Chard, Somerset.— Please send. 

16, col. 2, 1. 2 trom bottom, for 

winnings " innings; p. 28, col, 2 
“ Hornton read Honiton. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office 
Bream's Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg —* 4 = that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; 
to thie rule we can make no exception. 
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JULY, 1895. 


HOUSEHOLD WORD 
Edited by CHARLES DICKENS. 


WITH WHICH IS INCORPORATED 


ALL THE YEAR ROUND. 


THE NEW MONTHLY PART IS NOW READY. 
CONTENTS. 
The CONTINUATION of the SERIAL STORY, 


THE OULD PAST VMAS GS. 
By Mrs. R. 8. DE COURCY LAFFAN. 


AND THE FOLLOWING PAPERS. 
COMPLETE STORIES: 


A BRIDE of FORDHAM. | MARTIN HALSE’S FORGIVENESS. 
A CHINA PUZZLE. MOLLIE’S UNCLE. 

A “SUITABLE PERSON.” | MY SWEET JUDITH.” 

AT the SIGN of the “HARVEST MOON.” The GREAT AUK’S EGG. 

A WIDOW INDEED. | The IKON. 

A WOMAN’S HEART. The OPEN DOOR. 


The “ POINT to POINT.” 


BASE COIN. 


ALSO THE FOLLOWING ARTICLES :— 


AMONG the CONVICTS. LAVALETTE’S ESCAPE. 

A PERFECT SOLECISM, | MATRIMONIAL TRICKS. 

CHARACTER. SCHOLARSHIPS for CLEVER STUDENTS. 
COOKERY : Summer Sweets. | S&LF HELP. 


The CALL of DUTY. 
The FAMILY DOCTOR. 
The ROMANCE of EDDYSTONE. 


DIFFICULT to UNDERSTAND. 
EARLY FRIENDSHIPS, 


FASHIONS. 
MARDEY BARKED. | TWO WALKS anda DINNER with CHARLES 
HOUSEHOLD GARDENING. | UNEXPLAINED MYSTERIES. 

IN HIS OWN COIN. WHAT ARE TEARS? 


IS LOVE-MAKING a WASTE of TIME? WHAT MAKES the DIFFERENCE. 


LONDON: 12, ST. BRIDE-STREET, LUDGATE-CIRCUS, E.C, 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. (858. Juxx 20,96. 
BRADSHAW’S PUBLICATIONS. 


MONTHLY. 

BRADSHAW’S GENERAL RAILWAY and STEAM NAVIGATION GUIDE. Price 64.; 
post free, 10d. 

BRADSHAW’S RAILWAY GUIDE for ENGLAND, WALES, and SCOTLAND. Price 
3d. ; post free, 444. 


BRADSHAW’S CONTINENTAL RAILWAY GUIDE. Price 2s. and 3s. 6d.; post free, 
2s, Sd. and 4s. 1d. 


ANNUVUALIY. 
NEW AND REVISED EDITIONS, SENT POST FREE. 

BRADSHAW’S GUIDE to PARIS. 1s. 6d. paper; 2s. 6d. cloth. 

BRADSHAW’S HANDBOOK to BELGIUM and the RHINE. Cloth, 5s. 

BRADSHAW’S HANDBOOK to FRANCE. 5s. 

BRADSHAW’S HANDBOOK to GERMANY. 5s. 

BRADSHAW’S HANDBOOK to ITALY, NORTH and SOUTH. 7s. 6d. 

BRADSHAW’S HANDBOOK to SPAIN. 7s. 6d. 

BRADSHAW’S HANDBOOK to SWITZERLAND. 3s. 6d. 

BRADSHAW’S HANDBOOK to the TYROL. 2s. 6d. 

BRADSHAW’S GUIDE to NORMANDY and the CHANNEL ISLANDS. ls. 6d. 

BRADSHAW’S GUIDE to BRITTANY. 3s. 6d. 

BRADSHAW’S OVERLAND GUIDE to INDIA and the EAST generally. 5s. 

BRADSHAW'S POCKET PHRASE BOOK. French, German, Italian, and Spanish, 


BRADSHAW’S HANDBOOK for GREAT BRITAIN and IRELAND, Complete, 5s. 6d. 


cloth. 


In FOUR SECTIONS, 1s. each, paper cover. To which is added the Tourist and Summer Arrange- 
ments of all the Railways. 


BRADSHAW'S RAILWAY MANUAL, SHAREHOLDERS’ GUIDE. 1895. 12s.; post 
ree, Od. 


PASSPORTS AND VISA&. 


ADAMS & SONS obtain Passports and Visas at the shortest notice. Forms necessary may be had on 
application (gratis), or on receipt of letter, which will obviate personal attendance. 


Cost of Passport, 2s. ; fee for obtaining same, ls, 6d. Fee for obtaining Visas, 1s, each, in addition to 
charges, 


Passport Cases from 1s. 6d.; in Morocco Leather, 3s, 6d.; Russia, 4s, 6d. ; Lettering Name on same, 
ls.; Mounting Passport on Linen, 1s. 
COURIERS OBTAINED ON APPLICATION. 


W. J. ADAMS & SONS, 


BRADSHAW’S BRITISH AND CONTINENTAL GUIDE OFFICE, 
LONDON: 69, FLEET-STREET, E.C, 
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